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SCATTERED. 


Scattered to east and west and north, 

Some with the faint heart, some the stout, 
Each to the battle of life went forth, 

And all alone we must fight it out. 


We had been gathered from cot and grange, 
From the moorland farm and the terraced 
street, 
Brought together by chances strange, 
And knit together by friendship sweet. 


Not in the sunshine, not in the rain, 
Not in the night of the stars untold, 
Shall we ever all meet againo, 
Or be as we were in the days of old. 


But as ships cross, and more cheerily go, 
Having changed tidings upon the sea, 
So I am richer by them, I know, 
And they are not poorer, I trust, by me. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Boston assessors began their annual 
canvass May 1, and women voters should 
be careful that their names are properly 
reported to them. Women voters who 
have changed their residences since last 
May, or who have changed their name by 
marriage, and women who were not reg- 
istered in 1893, will be obliged to appear 
personally before the registrars for regis- 
tration. By a recent change in State law 
neither men nor women can register until 
Sept. 1. 





——<+o—___“— 


The National Convention of Working | 


Girls’ Clubs, to take place in Boston, May 


9,10 and 11, will be one of the most in- | 


teresting assemblies held in this city for 
many a day. These clubs are doing an 
admirable work, developing and training 
a multitude of bright girls, who will be 
among our future voters. A number of 
distinguished speakers, both men and 
women, will address the meeting. The 
question of equal wages for equal work is 
& practical one with working women. It 


is to be hoped there may be present some | 
delegate from Wyoming, to remind the | 


audience that Wyoming is the only State 
in the Union where the law forbids dis- 
crimination on account of sex in the pay 
for any kind of labor, if the work done is 


the same. 
—_—_ ++ ——_ 


The Ministerial Union of Lexington, 
Ky., on May 2, unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions: 


The Ministerial Union of Lexington, 
Ky., deems it a duty of conscience, in the 
fear of God, to bear the following public 
testimony against the renomination or 
reélection of our present representative 
in the Congress of the United States: 

On the witness stand in the courtroom 
he has confessed that for years he has 
indulged in a course of adultery and 
hypocrisy, and in the light of such con- 
fession we regard his canvass for renomi- 
nation and reélection, 

First, as an open defiance of a}! personal 


chastity, domestic purity and religious 
integrity ; 
| Second, as an appeal to voters to ignore 
| personal morality when choosing political 
candidates ; 

Third, as a corrupt and corrupting mis- 
| representation of the social order of our 
| community ; 
| Fourth, as a debauching example to 
| youth; 
| Fifth, as in every way a peril to truth 
| and righteousness. 


| Ifanything could add to the discredit 
| that Colonel Breckinridge has brought 
| upon himself, it would be his defiant dis- 
| regard of public opinion in offering him- 
| self as a candidate for reélection under 
| present circumstances. Miss Pollard at 
least had the grace to decline to go upon 
the stage. 
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At Newburgh, N. Y., on April 28, for 
| the first time, women were permitted to 
| vote at taxpayers’ elections, the charter 
| of Newburgh having been amended to 
that effect. They turned out in great 
numbers, some 230 voting out of a total 
of 850 votes cast. One woman boasted of 
bringing forty other women to the polls. 
| The subject voted upon was the raising of 
| $50,000 for a City Hall. A year or two 
since, $50,000 was appropriated for a hall. 
| Of this $32,000 was spent in buying an 
| old building, and the aldermen wanted 
| the additional sum to build a new one in- 
| stead of repairing the old. The women were 
generally opposed toit. Three city papers 
| favored and one opposed it. The appro- 
| priation was defeated by a vote of 600 to 


| 250. 


| 





—————— Oe 


The attempt at State regulation of vice 
| in Cleveland, O., has been abandoned, so 
| far as regards its most objectionable fea- 

ture, the medical examinations. Director 
| Herbert, who has succeeded Poliner, says 

he found the feeling of the best people of 
| Cleveland strongly against the system. 
'The Cleveland Leader reports Director 
| Herbert as saying: 


Iam not in favor of condoning crime, 
| nor of setting up a double standard of 
|morality. Men who visit disorderly 
houses will not be assured of protection 
by my sanction. Then, again, | know 
that no first-class physician would engage 
in this business, and the so called certifi- 
| cates are little more than a farce. For 
the time being, a register of the inmates 
of disorderly houses will be kept in this 
office, for this may often assist in reclaim- 
ing young girls and in locating criminals ; 
but there will be no further medical ex- 
aminations, and if certificates are pre- 
sented they will be refused. 


“2 
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The Cleveland Leader says editorially: 


Part of the infamy of Pollinerism has 
been repudiated already by the new Di- 
rector of Police, and the rest will prob- 
ably be abandoned soon. There is to be 
| no more of the farce and shame of pre- 
tending to guarantee men who indulge in 
social vice safety from the natural pen- 
alties of their sins, by medical examina- 
tions of debased women. So far it is 
well, and we congratulate Director Her- 
bert on the good sense and decency which 
he has shown. Now let him complete the 
undoing of a great wrong, and have done 
| with the illegal and worse than useless 
| registration. If it is deemed necessary to 

keep a list of the inmates of disreputable 

| houses for the purpose of locating and 
reclaiming young girls who are about to 
enter on lives of shame, let the police get 
the list in the same way that they collect 
the census of the known thieves, resorts 
for thieves, and the places where stolen 
property is bought and sold. Thereis no 
reason why the city authorities should 
treat with, protect, or have anything to 
do with the class of law-breakers who 
were so industriously coddled and adver- 
| tised by the Pollner policy, except, of 
| course, in the way of punishing their 
offences. 

This is a victory for the women of 
Cleveland. Of course, the best men were 
| heartily with them; but it was distinctly 
the women who led the movement for the 
repeal of this iniquitous system, and 
whose indignation, earnestness and per- 
sistency have carried the movement 
through to success. Women all over the 
country will rejoice with them. 


| 
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The North American Review for May 
contains two articles on the woman ques- 
tion, by ‘‘Ouida” and Mme. Sarah Grand. 
It is difficult to see why the former—an 
unmarried woman of bad personal char- 
acter, and the author of a long list of 
notoriously objectionable novels—should 
have been chosen to write on the relations 
of men and women for a reputable 
magazine, unless because she is known to 
be a vehement opponent of woman suf- 
frage. Her article on ‘‘The New Woman” 
is an extraordinary diatribe against all 








women who believe in equal rights, and 
against the author of ‘The Heavenly 
Twins” in particular. The woman who 
wishes to vote is a horror to ‘‘Ouida,” of 
course; but she is equally convinced that 
“college education for women can only 
be hardening and deforming ;” that ‘‘noth- 
ing tends so to destroy modesty as the 
publicity and promiscuity of schools, of 
hotels, ofrailway trainsand sea-voyages ;” 
that ‘‘everything which tends to obliter- 
ate the contrast of the sexes, like your 
mixture of boys and girls in your Ameri- 
can common schools, tends to destroy the 
charm of intercourse,the savor and sweet- 
ness of life. Seclusion lends an infinite 
seduction to the girl.” Any wish on a 
woman’s part to go to school or college, 
or to travel, Oulda seems to regard 
as an ‘‘overweening and unreasonable 
grasping” at man’s sphere, ‘‘which will 
end in making her odious to man, and in 
her being probably kicked back roughly 
by him into the seclusion of a harem.” 
Ouida” lately justified a man of genius 
whose relations with women had been 
impure, and declared it would be better 
for a thousand average women to be sac- 
rificed than for one genius to miss his full 
development. After that, her opinion is 
hardly to be taken upon questions of 
ethics. 
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Mme. Sarah Grand’s article on ‘The 
Man of the Moment,” though there may 
be a shade of extravagance or a tinge of 
bitterness in some parts of it, is on an 


. infinitely higher plane than Ouida’s. She 


maintains that women are entitled to 
expect good character in the men they 
marry, and that they are more and more 
coming to demand it. 


=—e, 
QUESTIONS FOR THE OUTLOOK. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The acompanying inquiry was returned 
to me unanswered from the Outlook. If 
you wish it for the JOURNAL, you are wel- 
come toit. I was sorry not to get it be- 
fore the same readers who read tlat on 
which I commented. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Westfield, N. J., April 29, 1894. 

In an article bearing the caption 
‘‘Woman Suffrage,” in a recent number 
of the Outlook, this sentence occurs: 

We believe that the division of labor 
which makes man the bread-winner and 


the administrator of the State, and gives 
to woman the adminstration of the home 


‘and of those wider domesticities which 


are of kin to the home—the hospital, the 
school and the like—has its reason in the 
eternal laws of God. 

When I had read this I pondered: 
Where is the dividing line between the 
Home and the State? (I have not fol- 
lowed the example of my quotation and 
begun State with a capital and home with 
a small letter, as if man’s sphere were more 
important than woman’s.) I set myself 
to answer the question, and could not. Is 
marriage a matter of the home or of the 
State? The State makes the laws which 
regulate it, but is it possible that a mat- 
ter which concerns woman so vitally 
ought to be decided by man alone? Or is 
it a home affair for the administration of 
woman, with which the State has no 
right to meddle? 

Child labor in factories? Is that a 
State or a hqme matter? 

Laws relating to property? Remember- 
ing that in Connecticut, and probably in a 
good many other States, a man can sell 
the homestead and all the rest of the 
family property, despite his wife’s en- 
treaties, I wondered if property laws are 
purely State matters, of which man alone 
should be administrator. 

The more I pondered the more puzzled 
I became. At last I thought of the 
Hawaiian Question, and said to myself: 
Surely here is one subject that belongs 
exclusively to the State and does not 
affect the home. Buta voice said: Sup- 
pose the Hawaiian dispute should bring 
on even a little war, and no more than six 
men be killed; would it not then be some- 
body's home affair? 

So far I have not been able to think of 
one thing that the State does, which does 
not affect the home; and if the writer of 
‘‘Woman Suffrage” will define just what 
belongs to the State, which woman may 
trust entirely to man and not feel that 
she is shirking a responsibility that be- 
longs to her, nor losing opportunities of 
helping to make the State a great home 
in which not even the poorest, weakest 
and most ignorant child shall be neglected, 


| 








I, for one, shall feel glad and grateful. 

At present, to my seeming, suffrage is 

both a duty and a privilege. c.B. Ww. 
o_O 


SHOW YOUR COLORS! 





The woman , suffrage reform has 
chosen yellow as its color, as the W. C. T. 
U. has taken white, the W. R. C. the na- 
tional colors, red, white and blue, and so 
on, ad infinitum,—for who can number 
the constantly increasing women’s organ- 
izations of to-day? All these Leagues, 
Clubs and Unions display their colors 
when they meet in convention, or for 
festal occasions. Buff and blue were con- 
spicuous at the gathering of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, April 19; every- 
thing was in heliotrope at a recent club 
reception which I attended, and at the 
late celebration of Neal Dow’s ninetieth 
birthday in King’s Chapel, every woman 
of the Temperance Unions was starred 
with white on the left shoulder, as were 
the men who were sympathizers. Why 
should not Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land woman suffragists fall into line, and 
wear their colors also? 

Our annual May Festival in Music Hall 
already promises to be an unusually bril- 
liant affair. With ex-Gov. Long to preside, 
with good music, and a goodly array of 
speakers, why shall we not all contribute 
to its external beauty? The professional 
decorator will undoubtedly infuse all the 
yellow he can command into the hangings 
of dingy Music Hall, and it can be, and I 
believe generally is, glorified with the 
presence of our national flags. Let 
every matron wear a knot of yellow rib- 
bon on the left breast; every girl a bow 
of yellow ribbon, with long ends, on the 
left shoulder; and let every man who is 
of us, and with us, wear a yellow ribbon 
in the button hole, or on the lapel of his 
| coat. 

Yellow crépe paper, which lends itself 
readily to decorative purposes, can be 
bought by the quantity, it is so cheap, and 
can be used for the adorning of the tables. 
It can easily be fashioned into bows and 
frills, and the deft fingers of the girls can 
speedily transform it into flowers, so that, 
with the aid of the natural blossoms; of 
the fruit trees and shrubbery, Music Hall 
can be made to suggest a garden rather 
than a restaurant. I should like, for 
once, to see our Festival riot in color, 
yellow predominating. We have culti- 
vated a ‘‘severe plainness” long enough. 
It may be ‘‘classic,” and it may be artistic, 
but it is desperately ugly. Let’s have a 
change, and show our colors! 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


——@o— 


DECORATION DAY. 


The New York World of Sunday, April 
29, had very good likenesses of the men 
who voted for the women’s amendment in 
the Constitutional Convention of New 
York in 1867. 

It suggested to me that some fitting 
tribute should be paid, on ‘‘Decoration 
Day,” to those who, for many years, have 
championed our cause in Congress and 
the various State Legislatures. The ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage should see that 
the graves of those who have passed away 
are decorated each year with immortelle 
wreaths and flowers. 

Soldiers in a great moral warfare, who 
must face ridicule and the sneers of the 
multitude for generations, must have 
more courage and endurance than those 
who face the cannon’s mouth for a few 
hours on the field of battle. Women in 
all the States should take some pains to 
get the names and photographs of their 
champions, and have them handsomely 
framed in groups and hung up in public 
buildings, as well as in their own homes, 
for the admiration and gratitude of com- 
ing generations. 

If the members of the present Constitu- 
tional Conventions in New York and 
Kansas had the assurance that they would 
be thus honored and remembered by their 
countrywomen, the word ‘male’ would 
no doubt be expunged from both Consti- 
tutions. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

ililiaatameaiatia 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish in 
their ‘‘Questions of the Day” Series, Com- 
mon Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage. 
This is a statement of the reasons which 
justify the demand to extend the suffrage 
to women, with consideration of the 
arguments against such enfranchisement, 
and with special reference to the issues to 
be presented at the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1894. By Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, M.D. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. O. MINER is secretary of the 
Kansas Pharmaceutical Association, which 
will hold its fifteenth annual meeting 
May 29, in Salina. She invites every 
registered pharmacist and assistant in 
Kansas to become a member. 

Miss NELLIE G. ROBINSON is a practis- 
ing attorney in Cincinnati, O. She grad- 
uated at the Cincinnati Law School, and 
last June was admitted to the bar. She 
has since been admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of Ohio and in the U. S. 
Courts. 

Miss CAROLINE B. LE Row, well known 
in educational work in New York City, 
won the prize lately offered to women by 
the New York World for the best article 
of one thousand words upon ‘‘Dr. Park- 
hurst’s System of Municipal Reform,” 
the selection being made from over two 
thousand articles submitted. 


Miss GAIL H. LAUGHLIN and other 
young women of Wellesley College held 
a mock Congress not long ago, and ably 
debated the tariff question in general and 
the Wilson Bill in particular. The Home 
Market Bulletin for April prints the 
speeches in full, with high commenda 
tion. That of Miss Laughlin is to be 
published separately as a campaign leaflet. 


Mrs. L. M. WoosLeEy, of Caneyville, 
Ky., the only ordained woman preacher 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
has just closed a meeting at Dexter, Mo., 
which resulted in fifty conversions and a 
great religious awakening. Miss Carrie 
Lee Carter, a young woman who is an 
“Elder” in the same churcb, writes of 
Mrs. Woosley: ‘‘Her sermons are power- 
ful and convincing, and her presence and 
work have been highly educative of senti- 
ment for woman's equality in church and 
state.” 


Mrs. Mary HEMENWAY was com- 
memorated on May 2 by a service by the 
Boston Public School Teachers in the Old 
South ‘Meeting House. The addresses 
were eloquent and inspiring. But, while 
nine-tenths of the public school teachers 
of Boston are women, not a woman’s 
voice was heard on this occasion. It 
would have been appropriate if Mrs. 
Fifield, Mrs. Hooper, or some of the 
other able women associated with the 
schools and with Mrs. Hemenway’s good 
works had been invited to take part. 

Mrs. Lours—E CHANDLER MOULTON 
writes to the Boston Transcript that she 
is opposed to equal suffrage because she 
regards the right to vote as implying the 
duty to vote, and should therefore feel 
obliged to use the ballot if she had it. 
But Mrs. Moulton does not use the school 
ballot which she already has. Nearly all 
the women who plead their extreme con- 
scientiousness in this respect as a reason 
why other women should not be allowed 
to vote, are women who do not show the 
slightest conscientiousness in fulfilling 
their present political duties. 

Miss Emity T. GERRY, who lives alone 
with her servants in her old-fashioned 
home in New Haven, is a daughter of 
Elbridge Gerry, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. She has 
just passed her ninetieth birthday, and is 
the youngest and only surviving member 
of a family of nine children. Miss Gerry 
retained full possession of her powers of 
mind and body until about five years ago, 
when she had a stroke of paralysis. She 
is an aunt of Elbridge T. Gerry, of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

Miss JEANNETTE OLIVER, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently registered as a competent 
dentist. She graduated several years 
ago from the trained nurses’ department 
of the Butfalo General Hospital, and after 
that was the matron of the Fitch Creche. 
Later she was recalled to the hospital, and 
was there for over a year as superintend- 
ent. Then she entered the Philadelphia 
College of Dental Surgery, where she 
graduated in 1893. There were about fif- 
teen women in her class, among them 
several German women, who came here 
to study because they were not admitted 
to the German Universities. Miss Oliver 
expects to open an operating room in 
Buffalo next fall. A young woman from 
Ohio is studying dentistry at the Buffalo 
University of Medicine. She is the only 
woman who has applied for admission to 
the dental course at this University, and 
she is one of the best students in her 
class. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


On the 19th of May, 1881, the ‘Social 
Science Club of Kansas and Western 
Missouri” was organized at Leavenworth, 
Kan., with a membership of nearly a hun- 
dred representative women from six 
towns — Atchison, Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, Topeka, Wyandotte in Kansas, and 
Kansas City, Mo. It has been an exceed- 
ingly helpful and prosperous club, and 
last May it had a membership of over 
700 from eighty towns. It then declared 
itself open to club as well as individual 
membership, and took the name of the 
“Social Science Federation.” On last 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 2, 3, the 
first annual meeting of the Federation 
was held at Kansas City, Mo. The pro- 
gramme |received shows a varied list of 
live topics, that were considered under 
the heads of club methods, natural science, 
civil government, literature, domestic 
science, education, philanthropy and re- 
form. There was also a symposium on 
what the World’s Fair has done for 
women, led by Mrs. Laura M. Johns, and 
one on the treatment of the insane, led by 
Dr. Nannie Stephens, of Wichita, Kan. 
We hope to receive a report of this meet- 
ing. Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been president for three 
years of this unique and influential West- 
ern organization. 

Two new club publications are at hand ; 
the Woman’s Weekly, the official organ of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Woman’s Club, and the 
Woman's Era, the organ of the Woman’s 
Era Club of Boston. The former is edited 
and published by Mary Fairbrother at $2 
per year. It gives reports of the meetings 
of the W. C. T. U., the Woman’s Christian 
Association and other organizations, as 
wellas of the Woman’s Club. The issue 
of April 7 contains a caustic retort to 
Editor Rosewater’s article ‘Against 
Woman Suffrage” in the Omaha Bee. 
That the Woman’s Weekly will be a good 
suffrage ally is to be inferred from its 
announcement, ‘‘A journal for the up-to- 
date woman.” 

The Woman’s Era isa monthly, edited 
by Mrs. Josephine St. P. Ruffin, and pub- 
lished at the St. Avgustine’s Trade 
School, Boston, at one dollar per year. 
It is fitting that the initial number of 
this first ‘exponent of the organized work 
of colored women bears upon its first 
page a portrait of Lucy Stone, whose 
earliest public service was given toward 
the emancipation of the race. This num- 
ber contains an account of the Woman’s 
Era Club, and of its meeting which Mrs. 
Stone addressed last summer, soon after 
her return from the World’s Congress of 
Women at Chicago. It required an effort 
for her to leave her comfortable home 
that sultry evening, but she went cheer- 
fully and gave, as it proved, almost her 
last public utterance to the interests of 
colored women. The Woman’s Era 
Club has grown to a membership of 
over a hundred. Its work is largely 
educational. “A scholarship for Atlanta 

University has been raised, and arrange- 
ments are under way for a large meeting 
for the discussion of the civilization of 
Africa. 

At a recent meeting of the Newton 
Educational Club, Mrs. Masury, presi- 
dent of the Danvers Club, read a poem 
on the ‘*Club House for Women,” a subject 
that is just now being discussed by all 
the clubs in the vicinity of Boston. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
requested that this poem be read at the 
next meeting of each club, and a copy 
was sent to the different presidents. 

Not long ago it was read at the 
Ymerian Club of Boston, and a change 
made in the last lines: 


“Upon the portal of the door : 
Write Howe and Stone and Livermore.’ 


The members of the Club felt that 
Lucy Stone’s name should stand first, as 
it was she who had made clubs possible 
for women, and it was unanimously voted 
that the line should be changed to read: 
‘‘Write Stone and Howe and Livermore.” 

At a meeting of delegates from the 
various women’s clubs of Boston, held 
at the residence of Mrs. Benjamin E. 
Cole, No. 276 Commonwealth Avenue, on 
May 3, reports were read on the club 


houses for women in different cities. 
F. M. A. 


~~ 





HAPPY OLD AGE. 


In an interesting article in Fireland’s 
Pioneer, Hon. Gideon T. Stewart, of 
Norwalk, O., pays the following tribute 
to women who have shown that ‘‘old age 
is far from being a barren desert or 
devoid of happiness, as it has been some- 
times depicted” : 

The records of the most prominent 
women of the United States extend far 
into their old age. Lucy Stone died on 
October 18, 1893, in the seventy-sixth year 
of her age, preserving to the last of her 
well-spent life her mental vigor as chief 
editor and founder of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 


ing a great circulation and influence, and 
her peculiar power and charm as a plat- 
form advocate of Law] oo — she 
so ably represen ‘ore e peo- 
le. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth 

ady Stanton, Gail Hamilton, Lydia H. 
Sigourney, Hannah Tracy Cutler, Doro- 
thea Lynde Dix, Lucretia Mott, Emma 
Willard, Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward 
Howe, and other famous American 
women, most of them yet living, passed 
into old age with unabated intellectual 
and moral strength and success in their 
grand life work. 

“+ -+Or—-———C 
A PENNSYLVANIA DEBORAH. 


BELLEVUE, PaA., APRIL 18, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was lately permitted to enjoy one of 
the rarest treats of my life—a course of 
lectures by Rev. Lee Anna Starr, of 
Bellevue, Pa. She is a graduate of the 
United Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, of Allegheny City and was the first 
woman to graduate from a Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. Since her gradua- 
tion she has been licensed as a preacher 
by the denomination to which she belongs, 
the Methodist Protestant Church. Dur- 
ing her course at the Theological Semi- 
nary, Miss Starr ranked high as an exe- 
gete, the secretary of the faculty of the 
seminary affirming that she stood in the 
front rank in her class. Miss Starr has 
made a careful study of the original texts 
and treats woman’s position in home, 
Church and State from the scriptural 
standpoint. She took as her theme, ‘‘The 
Bible Status of Woman.” We have 
always heard the Bible quoted as teach- 
ing her subordination, but when the Rev. 
Lee A. Starr finished her exposition of 
such passages as, ‘‘Thy desire shall be to 
tby husband and he shall rule over thee,” 
and ‘*Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
husbands as unto the Lord,” and similar 
passages from both the Old and New 
Testaments, we felt like praising our 
heavenly Father that he had raised up a 
Deborah to deliver her sex. She dealt 
heavy blows at the old methods of exe- 
gesis that would prove the inferiority 
and subordination of woman. Her expo- 
sition of the Greek and Hebrew was so 
clear, and showed such research, that the 
best theologians could not gainsay her 
position. We cannot too strongly urge 
upon our sisters the advantage that would 
be gained to our cause by such lectures. 
The human race cannot progress as it 
should while woman holds a position of 
inferiority. The very life of our nation 
and the perpetuity of our American insti- 
tutions demand woman’s influence. 

(Mrs.) A. S. MARTIN. 


——__—__~@r- a 
EIGHTY-FIVE PER CENT. VOTED. 


LEADVILLE, COL., APRIL 22, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It may be encouraging to know the 
interest manifested in this far-famed 
“City of the Clouds” by our women, at 
our city election on April 3, 1894. Eighty- 
five per cent. of all the women regis- 
tered were at the polls and voted. The 
men are justly proud that we stood solid 
with them. Their fears are forever laid 
aside that women will prove a dangerous 
adjunct in the political issues at stake. 
Gov. Waite’s extra session passed one 
good bill, and that was a house to house 
canvass, as many of our women did not 
want to vote till election week, and then 
it would have been too late to register. 

I note your defeat in the Massachusetts 
Senate, and regret that my old State is so 
far behind the State of my adoption. I 
hope and pray that your people will 
awake from their lethargy, and that they 
will follow the glorious example that the 
Silver State set them last November. 

L. AGNES MOULTON. 
+r — 


TRUTH NOT PARTISANSHIP. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It is a mistake to charge our Republican 
woman suffragists with partisanship, be- 
cause they allege that enfranchisement of 
women in Massachusetts would help the 
Republican party in Massachusetts. Of 
course it would; just as the enfranchise- 
ment of women in Tennessee would help 
the Democratic party in Tennessee. 
When, in any State, a majority of the 
voting inhabitants are Republicans, it 
follows, such are the intimate family rela- 
tions between men and women, that a 
majority of the non-voting inhabitants, 
the women, are Republicans also. From 
this it must further follow that if, in such 
a State, the women out-number the men, 
their enfranchisement would increase still 
fnrther the proportional excess of Repub- 
licans over Democrats. On the other 
hand, in a State where Democracy is in 
the ascendant, and the women outnumber 
the men, the enfranchisement of women 
would inure to the advantage of the 
Democratic party. 

There is nothing partisan, then, in say- 
ing that, here in Massachusetts, woman 
suffrage would help the Republican party. 


promise of the women’s votes to the 
Republicans is nonsense. It is not a 
promise; it is a statement of a fact. 
Democratic women will throw their votes 
for Democrats, Republican women for 
Republicans, and since Massachusetts is a 
Republican State, with an excess of 
women, the result cannot be otherwise 
than favorable to the Republicans. 

In saying so, am I “promising the votes 
of the women en bloc to the Republican 
party”? Not at all. 

FRANCES H. TURNER. 





A KANSAS CATECHISM, 


Lucy Stone’s ‘‘Suffrage Catechism” has 
suggested a similar brief compilation of 
a few leading questions for circulation in 
Kansas: 

Under a representative form of gov- 
ernment such as ours, who should make 
the laws? 

The people. 

Do the people make our laws? 

No; half of the people are excluded 
therefrom. 

Who make our laws? 

Men. 

Do not the laws concern women? 

Yes. 

May they not take part in making the 
laws which they must obey? 

They may not. Men alone make the 
laws for women and men. 

If women transgress the law, who de- 
cides the penalty, tries, convicts and 
punishes them? 

Men. 

May not mothers help make the laws 
that decide their legal relations to their 
children? 

No. Men alone do that, and they 
made the law at first so that in not one 
State in this Union did any married 
mother have any legal control or cus- 
tody of her children. Their father had 
the legal ownership of them, and could 
remove them from the mother’s custody 
with or without her consent. In only 
six States has this law been changed. 
Kansas is one of the six. 

Why is this law so one-sided? 

Because one sex alone has been making 
the laws. 

Who make the laws that decide the 
rights of husbands and wives in case of 
separation ? 

Men only. 

When a husband brutally assaults his 
wife, who shall make the laws to punish 
him? 

Men. 

Who make the laws concerning the 
property rights of husband and wife? 

Men. 

Who shall pay taxes? 

Men and women. 

Is the property of women taxed the 
same as thatof men? 

Exactly the same. 

Who make the laws governing taxa- 
tion? 

Men. 

Who may say how tax-moneys col- 
lected from men and women shall be 
used? 

Men only. 

May not a capable woman who runs 
her own farm or other business have a 
vote in elections that concern her inter- 
ests as much as those of any man? 

No; but the most incapable man in her 
employ may. 

May not a woman of education, who 
understands the questions of the day, 
vote? 

No; but the most ignorant of men 
may. 

May not women who teach the boys 
in our schools vote? 

No; but the boys they instruct may 
vote. 

May not mothers vote who have given 
sons to the State and nurtured them in 
the fear of God and love of their country? 
No. 

Why? 

Suppose you tell. 

Who may vote? 

All men, white, black, red and yellow— 
Indians, negroes, naturalized Chinamen, 
foreigners who have declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens, may vote. 

And may not women who have spent 
their lives and substance here and have 
helped build up this nation and who pos- 
sess all the essentials to useful voting, 
vote? 

No. 

Why not? 

Because they are guilty of the crime of 
being born women. 

Does this seem to you to be right? Do 
you think the women of Kansas should 
be continued in disfranchisement? 

If you regard women as individuals, 
and if you believe in the principles of 
your government, you must concede that 
it is but simple justice that Kansas women 
be put in possession of the ballot. 

The men of this State are unusually 








NAL, now in its twenty-fourth year, hav- 


To assert that this statement implies a 


will vote on the pending woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment on the 6th day 
of November next. We, their sisters, 
mothers, wives, daughters, sweethearts 
and friends, entreat them to vote ‘*Yes” 
on the amendment. 

‘So mote it be.” 
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SANTA ANA W.C.T. U. 


SANTA ANA, CAL., APRIL 24, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Orange County W. C. T. U. by its 
executive committee passed the follow- 
ing resolution at its quarterly session in 
March, 1894: 

Whereas, in the economy of nature our be- 
loved sister, Lucy Stone, has passed beyond our 
range of vision, and whereas we deem her one 
of the bravest, truest and most progressive of 
women, and that by her precepts and example 
she has made it possible for woman to be recog- 
nized as the peer of (her brother) man in this 
life, therefore 

Resolved, That we tender our love and sympa- 
thy to her bereaved husband and daughter, feel- 
ing that their logs is our loss, and we consecrate 
ourselves to follow her teaching and example 
for the uplifting of humanity. On behalf of 
Orange Co. W. C. T. U. Ex. Com., 

March 2,1894. Eizanetu Hitt MILs. 

We shall hold a Lucy Stone memorial 
service soon, and are arranging a pro- 
gramme for our local meeting. My ac- 
count of Rev. Mr. Connell falls so far 
short of what he deserves that I hesitate 
to send it. The city clergy held memo- 
rial services in the Opera House the Sun- 
day after his funeral. A man rarely went 
out from among this people so well 
beloved. You know how to appreciate 
a brave, true man or woman who has 
stood all through life for woman’s equal- 
ity and the right—well you do know—for 
such a spirit has gone out from your own 
home. Hiram D. Connell was a reformer 
along every helpful line. He was never 
a follower; always a leader. Tall, slen- 
der, with coal black eyes and hair, with a 
mighty intellect and will power, eloquent, 
pathetic, humorous, he was indeed a 
knight of the new chivairy, tender, loyal, 
brave and earnest. When he left us, my 
heart could voice only one cry: ‘‘Great 
Pan is dead!” and later: 

‘*How strange it seems, with so much gone 

Of life and worth, to still live on.”’ 

Being a poorly salaried minister, for 
such as he never do receive their worth, 
he was not able to take all the papers 
that he wished, but he always read my 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, and often remarked: 
“It is the clarion call for woman’s free- 
dom. God bless Lucy Stone.” 

Your articles, dear A. S. B., he consid- 
ered always the best in the paper, and 
looked for them first. I have but poorly 
been able to give you an idea of this grand 
man. Every organization in the city 
passed resolutions of respect and sym- 
pathy. I send you those passed by the 
prohibitionists. They have been endorsed 
by the county and will be by the State 
organization. 

I often wish I had time to send you a 
few “‘jottings” to show how fast senti- 
ment for equal suffrage is growing in 
Southern California. But Emma Harri- 
man and Alice Moore McComas, both dear 
friends of mine, send something every 
now and then. We are thirty miles 
apart. Santa is the nearest large town to 
Los Angeles, and we see each other 
often. I am in the city quite frequently, 
being the recording secretary of our State 
W. C. T. U. But there is unity along 
many lines of work taken up by the 
Ww. C. T. U., Woman’s Parliament, Equal 
Suffrage Clubs, etc., and especially 
along the line of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. Our W.C.T.U. is making fran- 
chise this year the main work, expecting 
fully to get school suffrage from the next 
Legislature. We shall ask for full suf- 
frage, but you know the history of 
woman’s ‘‘asking.’”’ The WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL and those who make it have been 
part of my family so long that I am 
always tempted to ‘‘visit” with them. 
ELIZABETH HILL MILLs. 


WOMEN LAWYERS IN IOWA. 











Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just read in the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, of April 21, the following: 

Mrs. Maggie M. Harding, of Charter 
Oak, Ia., who was admitted to practice in 
the State Courts at Des Moines some 
time ago, has just been admitted to prac- 
tice in the United States Court in Iowa. 
It is said that she is the first woman to 
achieve that distinction. 

It is possible that the lady named may 
be the first woman in the State who has 
been admitted by the U. S, Court in Iowa 
to practice in that court, but she is cer- 
tainly not the first who has received 
authority, nor the only one who is at 
present authorized to practise there. 
Every graduate from the law department 
of our State University is entitled to a 
certiticate of admission to practice in all 
of our State Courtsandin allofthe U. S 
Courtsin lowa. Eight women have thus 
far availed themselves of the privileges 
oflered by this department of the Uni- 


practice in the State, Mrs. Myrtle L, 
Kennedy, at Sioux City, Miss Edith 
Prouty, at Humboldt, and the writer at 
Des Moines. 

The laws of Iowa, except in the matter 
of political privileges, make no discrimi- 
nation between men and women. They 
have equal rights and privileges, and 
public sentiment, like the law, makes no 
distinction between them. In Iowa a 


profession, and, as a rule, will meet with 
no discourtesy or unfair treatment from 
men. Her fitness for the position will be 
measured only by her ability. She is 
eligible to all school offices. She may be 
& member of the school board, county 
superintendent, county recorder, county 
clerk, court reporter or notary public, 
and has filled all of these positions. The 
just and chivalric men of Iowa have only 
one more step to take in this direction, 
before they can say to the daughters, 
wives, and mothers of the State: ‘‘We 
can claim no right or immunity under the 
law which does not now belong to you.” 
JENNIE L. WILSON, Att’y at Law. 
Des Moines, Ja., April 23, 1894. 


— —~@o——_—______ 
IN KANSAS SCHOOLHOUSES. 


This is the way things : are going in the 
Kansas schoolhouses. We quote from 
the Valley Falls New Zra; 


Hurrah! The first gun for equal suf- 
frage in ‘‘old Jefferson” was fired here last 
Friday evening, and it was a success in 
every particular. The house was filled 
to overflowing. The Rock Creek Band 
occupied seats upon the platform and 
pene fine music. The Cain Bros. 

tring Band were there, but gave way to 
the Rock Creek Band. The house was 
handsomely decorated with bunting, flags, 
etc. Capt. L. H. Gest was chosen chair- 
man, and after taking the chair addressed 
the people in fine style, advising them to 
listen closely to both sides of the ques- 
tion in order that when the time came to 
vote they could do so intelligently. After 
music on the organ by Mrs. Stringfield 
and by the band, Dr. A. M. Cowan opened 
the discussion for the affirmative, fol- 
lowed by Geo. Geiger and Dr. England 
for the negative, then R. K. McCartne 
for the affirmative followed by M. M. 
Maxwell for the negative, Dr. Cowan 
closing. Afterwards came five-minute 
span by the ladies and others. Mrs, 

. W. Cowan responded first, then Mrs. 
A. M. Cowan, Miss Ethel McCartney, D. 
C. Carver, Colfax Harman, Mrs. f K. 
McCartney and Geo. Harman. A vote of 
thanks was tendered the band, also to 
the persons who decorated the house, 
Minnie and Earl Maxwell. This closed 
the first meeting, a grand treat for all 
present. It stirred them up and set them 
to talking and thinking upon the ques- 
tion. We extend an invitation to the 
ladies to close the campaign here in the 
fall just before the election. 
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MES. PERKINS’ SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 








Editors Woman’s Journal ; 
Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, 
O., celebrated her 70th birthday at her 
home on Adelbert Street, Monday even- 
ing, April 23. A large company tendered 
their felicitations. Three score years and 
ten, spent in untiring service for be- 
nighted and suffering humanity, sit lightly 
upon her, and she bids fair to round out 
a hundred useful years. Mrs. Perkins 
was assisted in receiving her friends by 
her daughter, Emma Maud, Professor of 
Latin at the Woman’s College, and the 
Misses Case. Gifts and flowers in rich 
profusion were the silent sponsors of 
absent friends. Two of Mrs. Perkins’ 
nieces presented her with seventy roses 
and seventy carnations, respectively. 
Letters and telegrams were received from 
friends living in distant cities and States, 
among them Hons. Gideon T. Stewart 
and Willard Chase, Mrs. Ellen J. Phinney, 
president of the National Non-Partisan 
Ww. C. T. U., Miss H. L. Monroe, presi- 
dent of the Ohio W. C. T. U., Mrs. 
Louise Southworth, vice-president Na- 
tional-American W. S. A., Mrs. Caroline 
Everhard, president O. S. A., and Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall. Among guests 
present were Prof. E. W. Morley, of Case 
School of Applied Science, Rev. H. C. 
Haydn, D.D., and Mrs. Haydn, A. T. 
Brewer and daughter, Geo. L. Case and 
Mrs. Case, D. W. Gage and Mrs. Gage, 
Mr. C. J. Dockstader, Mrs. N. Coe Stew- 
art, Miss Marsha Houck, Mrs. W. S. 
Kerruish and daughter, Mrs. T. K. Doty, 
and Mrs. Grace P. Oviatt. 

8. LOUISE PATTESON. 
Cleveland, O., April 24, 1894. 
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A GOOD BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


A shrewd business woman in England 
conducts entirely herself a fruit and 
flower store. She manages her business 
in a unique and beautiful way. Her 
clerks are girls dressed in a neat and 
striking uniform. Her trade is in both 
fresh and preserved fruits. The glass 
jars and pots of preserves are arranged in 
pyramids and attractive figures, making 
them look so tempting that customers 
just must take them away and eat 
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all the details of her enterprise, as well 
it might in a trade so pretty and poetic 
as fruit and flower selling. She has all 
her sex’s talent for detail, and this ac- 
counts for the exquisite neatness and 
artistic finish of every part of the work. 
Even the window shades are varied to 
suit the weather, it is said. The fruits 
and flowers sold are delivered in spick 


‘ and span clean, bright wagons with 


uniformed drivers. A page stands at 
the entrance, and he wears a bright 
brown uniform with brass buttons. In 
this business there is scope for the reali- 
zation of an artist’s dream. Is not this 
an improvement on a greasy Italian, 
smoking his vile pipe over the choicest 
grapes and apricots? Why do not some 
American women go into a business like 
that conducted by the English woman?— 
Commonwealth. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


MATHEMATICS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Part 1. An Elementary Arithmetic by 


John H. Walsh. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1894. Cloth. Price, 
40 cents. 


It contains oral problems and slate 
exercises in addition and subtraction, 
multiplication and division, etc. Part 2, 
Intermediate Arithmetic, including ex- 
ercises in solving simple algebraic equa- 
tions containing one unknown quantity. 
Price, 40 cents. Part 3, Higher Arith- 
metic, including easy algebraic equations 
and simple geometrical problems. Price, 
75 cents. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. A comparative 
study in History and Legislation. By 
M. Ostrogorski. Translated under the 
author’s supervision. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. New York: 
Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 1893. Price, 
$1.00. 


This monograph took the first prize at 
an international competition opened by 
the Paris Faculté de Droit for the best 
essay on the subject. It has been care- 
fully revised and brought up to date by 
the author. It is a unique attempt to 
collect and reduce to a system all availa- 
ble information. It contains much curious 
and important historical matter. Under 
the head of ‘‘Individual Sovereignty,’’ it 
gives the constitutions of European mon- 
archies which exclude women absolutely 
from the exercise of sovereign power, 
such as France, Belgium, Italy, the 
Scandinavian Kingdoms, Luxemburg, and 
Roumania. Subsidiary female succession 
of women to the crown in default of male 
heirs on the other hand is the rule estab- 
lished in Austria, Germany and Greece; 
while in Spain, Portugal, England, Russia 
and Holland women possess the right to 
succeed to the throne concurrently with 
males. 

Under the head of ‘Collective Sover- 
eignty,” or the right of women to share 
in the election of representatives, and to 
serve as such, it is shown that women 
have until recently been everywhere ex- 
cluded. The political suffrage was first 
advocated in France on the eve of the 
Revolution by Condorcet. A widespread 
demand arose during the French Revolu- 
tion, but it was disallowed. In Great 
Britain the agitation began about the 
same time, and in 1790 Mary Woolstone- 
craft published her treatise on the Rights 
of Women, which has been followed by a 
growing agitation in England and her 
colonies, and in the United States. 

In the summary of facts and transac- 
tions in the United States, the writer 
mentions the establishment of school suf- 
frage in twenty States and of municipal 
suffrage in Kansas, but says: ‘‘At the 
present time the only part of the Ameri- 
can Union where women are admitted to 
political suffrage is the new State of Wyo- 
ming.” He evidently means by “political” 
sufirage only the sovereign power which 
elects the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial officers of State or nation, for he says 
that the double agitation for amendment 
of the Federal and State Constitutions ‘has 
not yet come to anything.” In Austria 
and some German States women as tax- 
payers are in some cases allowed to vote 
by proxy. In England, Scotland and 
France men have been qualified to vote 
upon property belonging to their wives, 
though the wives themselves were ex- 
cluded. 

Chapters on individual public rights 
and quasi-public rights follow. The con- 
clusions drawn are that neither law nor 
history have provided a solution either 
for or against woman’s claims. The au- 
thor’s own position is strictly impartial. 
He says: 

“Despite my lively sense of gratitude 
towards the eminent savans who have 
reviewed my book with so much friend- 
liness, I cannot but protest against the 
divergent views attributed to me on this 
point. Asa jurist I should have exceeded 
my powers, had I taken part either for or 
against female suffrage. My task and duty 
consisted in fact in demonstrating that 
woman’s right to the suffrage, her admis- 
sion to or exclusion from the electorate, 
far from depending on any general legal 
aa. was simply a matter of legisla- 
tion.” 

The civil condition of women in France 
and the continental countries disclose the 
fact that Russia, whose political institu- 
tions are the least liberal in Europe, pos- 
sesses the most liberal laws as regards 
the civil rights of women. Every woman 
of age, married or single, enjoys in Rus- 
sia full civil capacity. Marriage does not 
change the rights of husband or wife 
over the fortunes they possess or may ac- 
quire. The husband has no legal power 
over his wife’s fortune. She can acquire, 
alienate, bind herself, or sue in law with. 





out asking permission from any one. But 
daughters do not inherit equally with 
sons. 

This book is an extremely valuable 
summary of facts which should be read 
and studied by every suffragist. 

H. B. B. 
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MES, CHRISTENSEN A 8SUFFRAGIST. 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 


Will you kindly correct, without delay, 
a mistake in the New York letter pub- 
lished April 28? The name of Mrs. C. T. 
Christensen is in no way connected with 
the remonstrant protest organized by 
Mrs. Lyman Abbott and others in Brook- 
lyn, last week. Both Mrs. Christensen 
and her husband have always been identi- 
fied with suffrage interests in Brooklyn, 
and are actively interested in the work 
now. As it is no honor to be deliberately 
identified with the remonstrants, still less 
is it to be so classed by mistake. 

The readers of the JOURNAL may be 
interested to know that twenty-four per 
cent. of the taxable property of Brooklyn 
stands in the names of women. Its as- 
sessed valuation is $111,548,960. Four 
small towns in the county have nearly 
three millions owned by women, making 
a total of $114,492,191 for Kings County. 
As a great deal of property is recorded 
on the tax-ro)l with only the surname 
and initials, and all such entries were 
omitted, the probability is that even a 
larger amount is owned by women. 

JESSIE I, CassIDY, 


Treas. K. C. P. E. L. 
April 28, 1894. 
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“PAIRED OFF.” 


If Rev. Lyman Abbott has come out 
against woman suffrage, Hon. Chauncey 
Depew, president of the N. Y. Central 
R. R., more than counterbalances his 
opposition, by avowing his belief in the 
movement, and signing the great peti- 
tion to the Constitutional Convention, 
which is to meet in Albany, N. Y., in 
May. Unwittingly, they have ‘paired 
off.” Mr. Depew explains his action to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. He 
says: 

The position of woman has changed. 
Woman herself is different in some re- 
spects from what she used to be. She 
owns a large amount of property, upon 
which she is taxed. She has become a 
great industrial factor. She has a right 
to say how she shall be taxed, and under 
what laws she shall conduct her business. 


Mr. Depew, a few years ago, travelled 
through the State of Wyoming, and met 
a great many of the prominent men. He 
asked about the working of woman’s suf- 
frage, and heard nothing but praise for 
it. Other signers of note in New York 
are President James of the Lincoln Nation- 
al Bank and G. H. Hepworth, editor of 
the Evening Telegram, Mrs. Seth Low and 
Mrs. C. A. Dana. M.A. L. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘*Here’s a surprise for your birthday, 
mamma.” ‘‘Dear child! Where did you 
get those flowers?” ‘‘From your new 
hat.”—Halio. 


‘Why don’t you like Teddy Jones?” 
Jamie—Oh, he has awful manuers. 
‘‘What does he do?” ‘Says his lessons 
better’n me ’most every day.”—/Jnter- 
Ocean. 

In a district school the pupils were 
asked to vefine a bee line. A small boy 
answered: “I know! It’s the line a 
feller makes fer home when a bee’s stung 
him.” — Buffalo Enquirer. 


Dr. Fourthly—You believe there can be 
more than one future state, do you not? 

Westenberg—Oh, yes; thereare Arizona 
and New Mexico—but I have my doubts 
about Utah.—Kate Field's Washington. 


‘“*Ma,” said a discouraged urchin, ‘‘I 
aint going to school any more.” ‘Why, 
dear?’ ‘*’Cause “taint no use. I can 
never learn to spell. The teacher keeps 
changing the words every day.” 


A stranger in Galveston asked an old 
resident how malarial fever could be dis- 
tiuguished from yellow fever. ‘‘As a 
general thing,” said the reply, ‘‘you can’t 
tell until you have it. If you aint alive, 
then it is most likely yellow fever.”— 
Texas Siftings. 

An English health officer recently re- 
ceived the following note from one of the 
residents of his district: ‘Dear sir: I beg 
to tell you that my child, aged eight 
months, is suffering from an attack of 
measles as required by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Partington—A pious old lady hap- 
ened in at a Christian Endeavor meet- 
ng. She was much impressed by the 
oung people’s earnestness, and especial- 
y pleased with the singing. She said: 

“Oh, I do love to hear ’em sing! They 
sing with such venom!”— Utica Observer. 


‘‘We have queer experiences in the 
house of mourning,” said the clergyman 
of the party. ‘It was only a few weeks 
ago that I called upon a middle-aged 
shoemaker, who had lost his wife. I 
spoke to him as I thought meet, and es- 
pecially enjoined upon him the duty of 
being resigned. When I had got thus 
far, he interrupted me to say in a quiet 
tone, ‘Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Proof- 
text; I aint a kickin’.’ ’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 








because of the softer effect of the same 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE O8TRICHES AT MATARIYEH. 


Near the site of the ancient city of 
Heliopolis in Egypt is an ostrich farm. 
No tree or green thing is near,—nothing 
but a sandy desert, through which we 
rode on donkey-back because the sand is 
deep and hot and fatiguing to the feet. 
The farm is just a piece of the desert in 
the shape of a circle enclosed by a high 
wall. A young man, who wore a yellow 
gown and red cap and spoke French, 
came from a court-way to sell us tickets 
and show us round. 

We found that in the middle of the 
great circle there was a smaller one, and 
that between the two, divided from one 
another by brick walls, were the yards 
where the ostriches lived. Each yard 
had its little brook of muddy water and 
its corner for food,—fresh clover. The 
rest was an expanse of sand large enough 
for the birds to have a race whenever 
they chose to exercise their long legs. 
They came running to the gates to look 
at us, and snapped at our fingers rather 
crossly, we thought, when we ventured to 
put a hand through the bars. 

Those in the first yard were ten years 
old. They were so very large, their 
plumes so black and glossy, and their 
necks, which were covered with white 
hairs, were so brilliantly red, that we 
concluded they must be extremely grand 
and handsome—for ostriches ; we couldn’t 
help thinking them ugly compared with 
other birds. Their long necks are bare 
of feathers; their eyes are too large and 
staring to be pretty; and, as for their 
feet, they haven’t three nicely shaped 
front claws like Madam Biddy at home, 
but instead two thick, clu msy toes—a big 
and a little one. When they ran, they 
seemed to pitch forward on their awk- 
ward legs. So, on the whole, we could 
not call them graceful. Butthen, we did 
not see them at their best. They were 
not born to be cooped up in a yard and 
stared at by strangers standing close 
beside them. They are birds of the 
desert, and should be seen in the home 
they love, skimming along the glossy 
sands with the swiftness and lightness of 
air, their long plumes waving in the 
breeze. Then they are fine. It is the 
same with a camel. Viewed closely, he 
is the ugliest creature in the world; but, 
when you see him from a distance, as 
jaden with sugar-cane he traverses the 
green fields of the Nile delta, or when 
you watch him as he rushes into Assouan 
bearing his rider upon his back, then you 
find that he really makes a pretty pic- 
ture, simply because you see him where 
he belongs. 

Not all the ostriches were black. Some 
were gray, with necks of a like color. 
These were the females; and we thought 
their necks prettier than their brothers’, 


coloring of hair and skin. 

After looking into several yards occu- 
pied by the full-grown birds, we made 
the acquaintance of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. Those which were 
six months old had no curly plumes; and 
the males and females were dressed quite 
alike in straight feathers, a mixture of 
brown and muddy white. They looked 
awkward and shy. Those only six weeks 
old were prettier; for their legs and 
necks were shorter, and the necks were 
covered with down in stripes of dark and 
light. 

But the really cunning ones had picked 
their way out of the shell only five days 
before we saw them. About as large as 
small geese, they were all downy and 
soft and speckled, and had upon their 
chubby necks the same pretty stripes as 
those a little older. At our appearance 
they huddled together at a safe distance, 
just as little folks do when a stranger 
comes, and looked at us with wondering 
eyes. 

The eggs of this farm are hatched by | 
two different methods. By the natural | 
way the bird sits on them as they lie in 
the sand, just as a hen does her eggs; 
only, with the ostrich, it is the male bird 
who sits upon them. The mamma only 
relieves him now and then. Some of 
these eggs we saw in a corner of one of 
the yards. The bird had left them fora 
moment. The other way is to keep them 
in boxes heated by warm water. They 
are kept in a warm room into which we 
went after we had seen the birds; and | 
we were shown the boxes, each with a | 
thermometer in its water tank. Then we 
were taken to another room where 
feathers and eggs were offered for sale. 
We wanted very much to bring an egg 
away with us, but we did not know how 
to get it safely home. 


Thence—for it stands within the inner 
circle of wall—we could look first over 
the farm about us, then upon the desert 
and Heliopolis, and farther still to where 
the minarets of Cairo stood out against 
the western sky. 

The sun had sunk to rest, and the won- 
derful Egyptian afterglow had come. It 
is a living light of gold and orange, 
sometimes deepening into red, which 
comes, you don’t know from where, 
lingers a little, and vanishes as mysteri- 
ously as it appears. 

Against it on this evening, as it glowed 
and burned in the west, we saw the 
domes and the slender minarets of Cairo, 
dark and clear, each line as distinct as if 
cut out with the sharpest penknife. 
Even as we looked, the radiance faded, 
and gave place to a pale gray, in which 
all outlines were lost. The ostriches lay 
down in the sand, and hid their heads for 
sleep. ‘The moon, scarce noticed before, 
tooked gently upon us from high in the 
heavens. All around was still. Only our 
attendants chattered and laughed as we 
rode back to the station.— Messenger. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leafiets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OrFice, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
one Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, ny 1eading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clerke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 


cents. 


Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 





PREVENTION I8 BETTER 
Than cure, and those who are subject to 
rheumatism can prevent attacks by keep- 
ing the blood pure and free from the acid 
which causes the disease. You can rely 
upon Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a remedy for 


Do you know an ostrich egg? A little | rheumatism and catarrh, aleo for every 


rounder than a hen’s egg, creamy white, | 
and as large,—well, about as large as the 
head of your baby sister. 

Lastly, we mounted a stairway which 
led us to the top of the farm-house. 





form of scrofula, salt rheum, boils and 
other diseases caused by impure blood. 
It tones and vitalizes the whole system. 


Hoop’s PILLs are easy and gentle in 
effect. 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 

LUCY STONE: 
The Woman and Her Work. 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. ° 


By Rev. Lovis ALBERT Banks, D. D. ith 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I Have Called You Friends. 


By Ingnez E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 

issal style. Exact fac-similes of the author’s 

original designs in color and gold. Printed in 

best style on fine page. Beautiful cover d 

by the author. Size,7xl0inches. Boxed, $2.00. 
A Companion to “‘The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by Juiia C. R. Dorr. Ulustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by Zutma DeLacy 
Steeve. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, 844x1linches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With bandsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 
By Samvet Apams Drakes, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “Decisive Events in 
American History,”’ etc. Illustrated by 20 lar 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
eons, Size, 74, x 11% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 
By Curtis Gu1tp, author of ‘Over the Ocean,”’ 
“Abroad Again,”’ ‘Britons and Muscovites,’’ 
etc. An elegant volume of original verse, 
with more than 40 illustrations by Copeland 
and others. Small quarto. Size, 74x10 inches. 
a Full gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, 


8 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
By Samvugi TaYLtorCo.erines. I!lustrated in 
outline, by J. Noe. Paton, R. 8. A., with an 
Introductory Note by Francis H. Unpsr- 
woop, LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, 
accompanied by the text from entirely new 
plates. Size, 74%x11 inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Giltedges. Boxed. Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 
Af a Tates Kertu. Cloth. Illustrated 


All Around the Year 1894, 
Designs in color by J. PAvLIne SunrTER. 
Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, witb 
chain, tassels, and ring. Size, 44x5% inches 
Boxed. Price, 50 cents. 

Completion of the ‘‘Navy Series’ of the Blu 
and the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 


By Oviver Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 
The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 
All-Over-the-World Library. 
By Oxiver Optic. Second Series. 


American Boys Afloat, 


Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 


The Young Navigators, 


Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Ulustrated. Each book, $1.25. 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 
And other stories. By J. F. Trewsripce. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 
Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar juxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at pr -ent one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con. 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAp to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- © 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and aleo their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


Cloth. 








NWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, ‘ut wows. 2 





ten miles from Pb a. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annual! 
wo European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduat 
Scholarsbips (valu> $200), and nine Resident Gradua’ 
Fellowships (value $525) in G Latin, English, 
Teutonics, R Lang athematics, His- 
tory or Politics. Chemistry and Biology. Full under- 
uate and graduate courses in these departments, 
and in Philosophy and Physics. Graduate courses in 
Semitic languages. For Program or Graduate Pampb- 
let, address as above. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes osnerening 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8, E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Was m, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 


eos 




















book is not yet out, 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








ENROLMENT BOOKS FOR KANSAS. 


The 500 Enrolment Books donated to 
Kansas have all been put in circulation in 
voting precincts and are accomplishing 
excellent results. Five hundred more are 
needed. To make these will cost fifty 
dollars. All friends of Kansas willing to 
subscribe for this purpose will please send 
their contributions at once to Henry B. 
Blackwell, 3 Park Street. ‘The names of 
donors and amounts subscribed will be 
published in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney leads off with a contribution 
of ten dollars. 
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WOMEN AND PARTIES. 


Women are voters already in the States 
of Wyoming and Colorado. Sooner or 
later they will become voters in every 
State of the Union. When voters, they 
will inevitably attach themselves to poli- 
tical parties. A majority of them will 
probably act with their fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and sons. This is natural and 
will strengthen the ties of family and kin- 
dred. The more thoughtful women will 
pause to decide on their political action. 
It is important, therefore, that women 
should understand the real basis of parties 
and choose accordingly. For parties are 
not based primarily upon opinions. Meas- 
ures of tariff, currency, and taxation, 
methods of license and prohibition will 
have a certain weight. But behind and 
beneath all these lie the permanent 
grounds of political separation. Charac- 
ter, not opinion, compels party divisions. 
The inexorable law lies in the old maxim: 
‘*Birds of a feather flock together.” 

What is it that leads the mass of men 
to range themselves as Republicans or as 
Democrats? Not views on tariff, for there 
are thousands of Republicans who dis- 
approve of high protection, and tens of 
thousands of Democrats who are high 
protectionists. Not views on currency, 
for many Republicans and a majority of 
Democrats are bi-metallists, while in both 
parties are found the advocates of a gold 
standard, and also advocates of free coin- 
age of silver. Not opinions on prohibi- 
tion, or nationalism, or upon any prin- 
ciple or measure, not even on woman suf- 
frage, the most important ofall. So far 
as men’s politics are not traditional, they 
are based upon instinctive attractions and 
repulsions. 

The Democrats include the great body 
of Southern white men and of Northern 
men of foreign birth and their children 
reared under their influence—of the Irish 
and Germans nine-tenths ; of the Canadian 
French and Scandinavians a majority; in 
the South the employer class against their 
laborers; in the North the laboring class 
against theiremployers. With these are 
associated the importers and wholesale 
jobbers of our great cities, a small but in- 
fluential body of free trade theorists, and 
the advocates of a let-alone policy upon 
all controverted questions, domestic and 
foreign. 

The Republicans on the contrary inherit 
the Federal, Whig, and anti-slavery tradi- 
tions—they are composed of the majority 
of Northern farmers, mechanics, manu- 
facturers and traders, and a great body 
of American workingmen. They include 
the entire negro element of the South, so 
far as it is permitted an expression. They 
are predominantly American and Protes- 
tant, and represent in the North a major- 
ity of the active-minded and reformatory 
elements of our population. 

In the Western States a considerable 
body of men, formerly radical Republi- 
cans, have recently separated themselves 
as Populists and are united upon special 
theories of currency and finance. Every- 
where throughout the North many zeal- 
ous advocates of prohibition have with- 
drawn, and make separate nominations. 
Throughout the entire South the Republi- 
cans are subjugated and suppressed by the 
overwhelming sentiment of race suprem- 
acy. 

I see no probability of any speedy or 
radical change in these lines of party 
division. Nor do I believe that the admis- 
sion of women will materially change 
them. Its immediate effect will probably 
be to increase the Republican majorities 
in the Republican States and the Demo- 
cratic majorities in Democratic States, 
especially as in each case the women will 
be enfranchised by the dominant party. 





In the Massachusetts Legislature, for in- 
stance, woman suffrage has just received 
122 affirmative votes, composed of 119 
Republicans and three Democrats; while 
in the South Carolina Legislature woman 
suffrage last year received a one-third 
vote, composed entirely of Democrats. 
Why, then, do I hope and expect a great 
reform in politics when women become 
voters? 

Not because women will form a new 
party or materially change the permanent. 
lines of party division, but because they 
willinevitably alter the spirit of all parties, 
bringing into the consideration of every 
question the influence of their sex pecu- 
liarities and class interests. These pecu- 
liarities and interests will be influential 
inside every party. It will be the homes, 
the churches, the schools, the charities, 
against the saloons, the gamblers, the 
criminals, and the prostitutes of both 
sexes. It will bring a more careful 
scrutiny of personal fitness, a more crifl- 
cal estimate of personal character, a more 
sensitive appreciation of public spirit and 
unselfish patriotism, an increased respect 
for law and order. These influences will 
permeate all parties and improve their 
morale. In each and all parties it will 
remand the bummers fo the rear and 
bring the better elements to the front. 

H. B, B. 
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THE OPPONENTS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the present agitation for woman suffrage 
is the organization of the women who 
are opposed to the demand. The apathy 
and indifference of women to their sub- 
ject position, in the past, has been the 
greatest block to their growth and de- 
velopment. It has been the policy of 
their rulers to keep them separated and 
individualized as far as possible, lest, by 
consultation and combination, they should 
foment a rebellion. But now, happily, in 
the crisis of this movement, the most in- 
different class have been aroused to 
action. 

They have actually held meetings to 
discuss the greatest political question 
ever before the people of this State, and 
organized themselves for public action. 
They propose to hold a succession of 
meetings, to circulate petitions, and todo 
all in their power to prevent the enfran- 
chisement of their sex. 

To this end they will be obliged to do 
precisely what the advoeates of suffrage 
are now doing, go from house to house 
with petitions, hold mass meetings in 
Carnegie Hall, and prepare able argu- 
ments to present in person to the consti- 
tutional convention soon to assemble in 
Albany. To neutralize the efforts the 
advocates of suffrage are now making, 
they must follow in their footsteps and 
give them no quarter anywhere. They 
must send out their best speakers to hold 
meetings in every one of the sixty 
counties in the State, and flood every 
school district with leaflets, giving their 
strongest reasons for keeping the word 
‘‘male” in Article II., Section I., of the 
Constitution. This will be a great edu- 
cational work for the class hitherto so 
apathetic. We heartily welcome them to 
the field of battle. The leaders have 
already welcomed the reporters to the 
privacy of their homes, and given them 
their political opinions, to be published 
in the leading journals. 

The distinguished ladies in this move- 
ment are the wives of judges. One said 
she voted over her teacups with her feet 
on the fender, through her stalwart sons. 
Being thoroughly informed on the polit- 
ical issues of the day, she told them how 
to vote, what men and measures to 
advocate. 

Now it is not to be supposed that these 
three ‘‘stalwart sons” will always run in 
the same political grooves; one may be a 
Republican, another a Democrat, and the 
third a Populist; and then how this dear 
mother’s heart would be torn between all 
this diverse voting! When asked whether 
her husband was opposed to woman 
suffrage, with a sigb she said: ‘‘No, my 
husband is too chivalrous to deny to 
woman anything she desires and asks for.”’ 
Perhaps this paternal chivalry may de- 
velop in the three stalwart sons, and 
then this solitary wife will sit over her 
teacups with no one to represent her 
political opinions. Alas! dear ladies, 
your only safety is in individual represen- 
tation; individual conscience and judg- 
ment; the fundamental principle of our 
Republican government and Protestant 
religion. 

Another said, being very busy house- 
cleaning and moving, she had no time 
to entertain the question; she could not 
even study up and tell her stalwart sons 
what to do; but she could teach her 
daughters that home was woman’s sphere. 
Another thought that, as politics had 
corrupted so many able men, women would 
be swept off their feet in no time. 

But the wisest of the four was studying 





Woman Suffrage Festival. 





The Annual Festival of the 
New ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATIONS 


will be held in 


Music Hall, Boston, Monday, May 28, 


Beginning at 5 P. M., and continuing through the evening. Doors open at 5 P.M. Supper at 


5.45 P.M. Speaking will begin at 7 o'clock. 


HON. JOHN D. LONG WILL PRESIDE, 


And the speakers of the evening will include Mrs. Jutta Warp Howse, Mrs. Mary A. LIver- 
moRE and Rey. Gsorce Rainsrorp, D. D., of New York; our champions in the Legislature, 
AtrReD 8. Roz, Esa, of Worcester, and probably Hon. Ropert S. Gray, of Walpole, Hon. 
F. W. Kitrrevee, of Boston, and other eminent names to be hereafter announced. 

Mrs. Avice J. Harris, the soprano singer, has kindly promised her services, and there 


will be other musical attractions. 


THE SUPPER TABLES 


will be forty in number, and will be presided over as usual by well-known ladies representing tne 
different Woman Suffrage Leagues and Organizations. 


Price of Supper Tickets, One Dollar. 
Reserved Seats in First Balcony, 50 Cts.; in Second Balcony, 25 Cts. 


Tickets for sale on and after Monday, May 7, by Miss Wilde, Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
3 Park Street, to whom prompt application should be made in person or by letter. 





The Annual Convention of The New England Woman Suffrage Association 
PARK STREET CHURCH, posven, sommes, MAY 28, 


The morning session beginning at 10 A. M., and the afternoon session at 2.30 P. M., adjourning 
in time for the Festival. Reports from the various New England States will be presented at the 
morning session, at which officers will be elected for the coming year. 


noon meeting will be announced later. 


The speakers at the after- 





in summoning our fellow-workers from all parts of New England to the Annual Meeting and 
Festival, we congratulate them on the unprecedented progress which the cause of woman suffrage 
has made during the past year, and on the unmistakable signs of its increasing and irresistible 
momentum. The extension of suffrage to all the women of New Zealand and of Colorado, the 
passage of woman suffrage bills by the Legislatures of lowa and Ohio, the removal of disabilities 
by the extension of property rights to the married women of Kentucky, the significant votes in the 
British House of Commons, our success in carrying, for the first time, a municipal woman suffrage 
bill through the Massachusetts House of Representatives, the remarkable uprising of the women 
of New York to secure an amendment to the Constitution of that State, and the vigorous campaign 
being waged by the women of Kansas for the same object—these and a hundred other signs point 
to the certain accomplishment of our aims and to the near approach of the ideal republic. We 
invoke, therefore, a larger attendance than ever at our Festival, that we may rejoice together over 
all that has been achieved, and gain fresh inspiration and enthusiasm for the work yet remaining. 
Massachusetts and New England must not lag behind the great West or the Empire State. 
AMANDA M. Lovegsz, 
Jupitu W. Smitu, 
Francis J. GARRISON, 


Mary A. LIveRMORE, 
ALIce STONE BLACKWELL, 
Henry B. BLackwELL, 





the State Constitution, and she found it 
such dry reading that she doubted 
whether the women in the suffrage move- 
ment had ever made a study of that im- 
mortal document. She advises us all to 
read it and throw our novels to the wind. 
That is good advice, and that is just what 
we did do forty years ago. It was through 
a knowledge of our system of jurispru- 
dence and our constitutions, State and 
national, that we learned the helpless 
condition of woman in this republic. Now 
that the four judges’ wives intend to read 
the laws and constitution of this State, to 
talk with reporters over their teacups 
on political questions, and lecture to their 
sons on the fundamental principles of 
government, and have the great declara- 
tions of the fathers impressed on their 
young minds, we shall hope to see in all 
our future homes beautifully embossed 
mottoes hung round the walls, suggestive 
of the political rights of citizens, such as 
‘‘No just government can be formed with- 
out the consent of the governed,” ‘*Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny,” 
‘*Universal suffrage is the first truth and 
only basis of a genuine republic.” 

These will take the place even in the 
nursery of Mother Goose’s melodies, and 
infant lips will sing the praises of Jef- 
ferson, Hancock and Adams. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


——~0r-—"" 


THE CLERGY FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The strong support given to woman 
suffrage by the clergy is a significant 
straw. Forty years ago it was the excep- 
tional clergyman who upheld it ; to-day it 
is the exceptional clergyman who opposes 
it. The principles of the movement have 
not changed, but the churchmen have be- 
come more enlightened, more receptive to 
the great fundamental truth embodied in 
the declaration: ‘*There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female, for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


To mention the ministers in Boston and 
vicinity, who favor suffrage for women, 
especially municipal suffrage, would be 
nesrly equal to transferring the church 
directory to these columns. Again and 
again, such able leaders in their respec- 
tive denominatioas as Revs. Charles G. 
Ames, Minot J. Savage, S. J. Barrows, 
Louis A. Banks, J. W. Hamilton, A. A, 
Miner, E. A. Horton, Dr. Gordon, and 
others too numerous to mention, have 
given active assistance in the promulga- 
tion of the principle. 


There is scarcely a suffrage meeting or 
convention held, at which one or more 
ministers are not present to give counte- 
nance and support. All over Kansas and 
New York good and able clergyman are 
helping in the suffrage campaigns. The 
Methodist Episcopal ministers (always 
excepting Dr. Buckley) are particularly 





8. E. D. Curnigr, 
Assy E. Davis, 


Committee of Arrangements. 


out-spoken and entbusiastic, but other 
denominations are hardly less earnest. 

Even more notable than the aid and 
comfort that the clergy give at suffrage 
conventions, and at meetings of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, is 
the support they volunteer from their 
pulpits, through church papers and others 
on various occasions. 


**Precedent and principle now unite in 
support of municipal suffrage for wom- 
en,” recently wrote Rev. Joseph Cook. 
In an article in a London magazine on 
the Women’s Trades Union League, the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M. A., says: 

Women must win their right to sit in 
all municipal counci's and in the county 
council, from which it is a disgrace, nay 
more, a stupid folly, that they are ex- 
cluded. Moreover, and indeed for this 
cause, and for the advantage of the whole 
State, as well as for that of civilization, 
women should have the suffrage. 


The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
‘who is soon to retire from the active 
ministry, after having been pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia for 
thirty years, is one of the most respected 
and influential clergymen in that city. In 
a sermon on Adam and Eve, preached in 
his own church not long ago, Dr. Board- 
man said: 

Do I believe in woman suffrage? Yes, 
I do. I say it is ridiculous, absolutely 
morally illicit, for you to discriminate 
against a woman born on your own soil, 
paying taxes, in favor of an alien, per- 

aps a drunken man. 

Mrs. Ida Buxton Cole, who was pres- 
ent, writes: 

That this statement struck a responsive 
chord was proven by the clapping of 
several hands; the first time I ever heard 
a sermon applauded. 

During March, a series of services was 
held in Cambridge, Mass., with a view 
to encouraging and helping the work of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. One of these services was held on 
Sunday morning, in the North Avenue 
Congregational Church. The pastor, Rev. 
Frank Hyatt Smith, took for his text, 
Proverbs 31:31, ‘Give her of the fruit of 
her hands, and let her own works praise 
her in the gates.”’ He said that when 
Paul went to Athens he saw in the cen- 
tre of that great city a gigantic statue 
of a woman, Pallas Athene, and might 
have said: ‘Here is a place where 
woman is honored.” Yet had he in- 
quired he would have found in that city 
woman had no vote, no voice, no place. 
Similarly on entering New York harbor 
and on beholding the statue of Liberty 
one might think that here at last was a 
place where woman had her inalienable 
rights; but in municipal council she has 
no vote, no voice, no place. He predicted 
that the right of universal suffrage would 
come, and that woman would be foremost 
in matters of temperance, justice, and 
the purity of the ballot. All the argu- 





ments now urged against the suffrage of 


——~ 


women could as logically be used against 


that of men. 


Rev. Dr. E. I. Thorpe of the First 
Church, Hartford, Conn., Rev. H. L. 
Buzzell of the Fairhaven (Mass.) Uni- 
tarian Church, and Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague of the Second Unitarian Church 
of San Francisco are other clergymen 
who in their sermons have spoken in 
favor of the ballot for women. 


Rev. J. 8. Kennedy, D. D., of College 
Springs, Ia., president of Amity College, 
made an able presentation of the woman 
question at the recent meeting of the 
National Reform Association held in that 
city. Some months ago, Dr. Kennedy 
carried on the affirmative side of a lengthy 
discussion on woman suffrage in the 
United Presbyterian. Dr. Kennedy’s arti- 
cles, with additions, were republished in 
the New Republic of Lincoln, Neb., and 
are to be published in tract form for gen- 
eral circulation. 

In a debate on woman suffrage held in 
Quaker Street, N. Y., last winter, Rey. 
Mr. Putnam, pastor of the Christian 
Church, supported the affirmative, and 
was declared the victor. 


At a banquet given by the Piscataqua 
Congregational Club, of Dover, N. H., 
which admits women to its membership, 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, of Dover, made a 
strong plea for the enfranchisement of 
women in his address. He also related 
an anecdote of the election of deacons at 
a church meeting over which he presided. 
In that church deacons had always been 
elected by votes of men only; somebody 
moved that women be allowed to vote on 
that occasion; Dr. Quint, as presiding 
officer, ruled it out of order. His ruling 
was questioned, whereon he explained: 
the law of the church was that the dea- 
cons should be elected by the members of 
the church; women were members, there- 
fore they had a right to vote, though they 
had never exercised it. The result was 
that the women who were church mem- 
bers voted then, and have voted on similar 
occasions ever since. 


Mr. James L. Hughes, Inspector of 
Public Schools in Toronto, Ont., has pub- 
lished an article in the Toronto Daily 
Globe, on woman suffrage as not opposed 
to the teachings of the Bible. In this 
article he includes letters from three noted 
theologians of Ontario. 


Dr. Caven, principal of Knox College, 
writes that, in his opinion, the question 
of woman’senfranchisement must be de- 
cided on other than Biblical grounds. He 
finds nothing in Scripture opposed to it, 
and he thinks if it is right for women to 
vote in branches of the church, as they do, 
it would be difficult to show that they 
should not have permission to vote in the 
municipal or national sphere. 

Chancellor Burwash, of Victoria Uni- 
versity, writes that as he reads the Scrip- 
tures he finds ‘‘their whole tenor places 
woman on a perfect equality with man.” 


Rev. Professor Septimius Jones, of 
Wycliffe College, says: ‘The right of 
woman, under any system of representa- 
tive government, to have a voice, if she 
will, in framing the human laws which 
men will compel her to obey, is surely 
self-evident. Woman is man’s equal, not 
his servant or his slave. It lies not upon 
the woman to prove her right to vote, but 
upon man to show why she should be 
denied it.”’ 

Just after the defeat of the municipal 
suffrage bill by the Massachusetts Senate, 
the Boston Daily Journal published an 
interview with the venerable Universal- 
ist leader, the Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, in 
which he said: 

I think the day is not distant when the 
men who defeated the bill will be sorry. 
The opposition to woman suffrage has no 
principle to rest upon. It is the fruit of 
usage, custom and consequent prejudice. 
In the nature of things there is no more 
reason for men to say women shall not 
vote than for women to say that men 
shall not vote. 

Soon after the adoption of the suffrage 
amendment in Colorado, a good brother 
wrote about it in the Central Christian 
Advocate, and said with evident pride: 
‘Our Methodist pastors assisted in the 
movement.” 

Already they are assisting in Kansas, 
together with ministers of other denomi- 
nations. The South Kansas Conference 
of the M. E. Church, with between one 
and two hundred ministers present, voted 
unanimously : 

Resolved, That we give our aid and sup- 
port to the pending constitutional amend- 
ment granting equal political rights to 
women. 

The Ministerial Union of Topeka, Kan., 
passed a resolution, with cnly three dis- 
senting votes, recommending the ‘‘minis- 
ters of this city and State to give the 
subject of woman suffrage their most 
careful consideration, and so far as shall 
be consistent with their judgment, to 
labor for the enfranchisement of women.” 
About fifty ministers spoke on the reso- 
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lution, and nearly all declared themselves 
in favor of the suffrage movement. 

The 4th District Convention of the 
Christian Church at Augusta, Kan., con- 
sidered the pending amendment, and the 
great majority voted in its favor, with 
but two against. 

The Christian churches of Shawnee 
County, in convention at North Topeka, 
Kan., passed strong resolutions in regard 
to the amendment, one of which is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we deem it expedient, as 
well as right, to grant woman the right of 
full suffrage, and for that purpose pledge 
her, not only our sympathy and our 
prayers, but our votes, and pledge our- 
selves that we will apply that other say- 
ing of Paul, not so frequently quoted as 
the one we are all so familiar with; that, 
‘*Yea, I entreat thee also, true yoke fel- 
low, help those women who labored with 
me in the gospel.” 

These are some of the instances which 
have lately come to my notice of the sup- 
port given to the woman suffrage move- 
ment by the clergy. F. M, A. 

—_————_ +~oer  -— — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, May 3, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The meetings last week were continued 
at the rate of three and four a day. As 
your correspondent spoke five nights out 
of six, there is naturally something of 
monotony in the story, but I will try to 
give some idea of the more interesting 
features of the past seven days. 

On Monday I spoke in Ascension 
Church (Baptist), 160th Street and Mor- 
ris Avenue. Rev. Mitchell Bank, the 
pastor, presided, and Mrs. Mary Kyle 
Dallas occupied a seat on the platform. 
On Tuesday Mrs. H. A. V. Post, of 4 East 
62d Street, had a meeting, at which Mrs. 
Russell Sage presided. Mrs. Stanton and 
her daughter, Mrs. Blatch, both spoke, 
and Miss Evelyn Whipple, a daughter of 
Bishop Whipple, who had been in Wyo- 
ming, gave facts about the voting of 
women in that State. Miss Eastman had 
a meeting at 374 West 116th Street, at 
which some others spoke. Mrs. William 
B. Roe, 162 West 54th Street, had a 
charming musical and social evening, at 
which Dr. Harriette A. Keatinge and I 
spoke, and there were two meetings in 
the afternoon. 

On Wednesday there was a mothers’ 
meeting at the parish house of Ascension 
Church, Episcopal. The Rev. Percy 
Grey, the rector, presided, and Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, of Plainfield, N. J., 
president of the New Jersey Woman Suf- 
frage Association, made an address. Mrs. 
Neymann and myself were the speakers 
at Miss Isabel Fraser’s, 308 Pleasant 
Avenue, 25th Assembly District, and 
there was a rousing meeting at Smith & 
McNell’s, on Ninth Avenue, in the First 
Assembly District, at which Miss Keyser 
and Mrs. Moore were the speakers. Joseph 
E. Berry presided. 

On Thursday evening there was a good 
meeting in St. Luke’s Church (Metho- 
dist), West 41st Street. Rev. Charles 
Harrower presided. Mrs. Moore, Miss 
Keyser and myself spoke, and on Friday 
evening the same three speakers addressed 
the Lincoln Republican Club at Roos 
Building, on Abingdon Square, 8th Assem- 
bly District. There were also several 
parlor meetings. 

On Saturday afternoon Mrs. Demorest, 
21 East 57th Street, held a good meeting 
in her handsome home. Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch and Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier were 
the speakers. And Miss Isabel Harris, of 
56 East 57th Street, had a gathering 
which was addressed by Rev. Charles 
Eaton and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 

Some of the papers here have been try- 
ing to give an impression that the move- 
ment for suffrage was confined to the 
wealthier classes, but this is far from 
being the case. Night after night the 
committee of the League especially in 
charge of the labor organizations have 
been active in visiting them. Miss Key- 
ser and Mrs. Moore have done good ser- 
vice, but Mrs. Clara Neymann has been 
especially energetic. As a result we have 
received endorsements from a long list of 
organizations. I will mention only a few, 
as a complete catalogue would grow 
wearisome. The United Joiners, 1,000 
strong, sent in their ratification yester- 
day. The Federation of Labor, over the 
signature of Mr. Samuei Gompers, the 
president, has declared itself in favor; 
and the Trade, Labor and Reform Con- 
ference, numbering over twenty different 
bodies, has also signed the petition 
through its officers. Besides these, the 
Brewers’ Union, the Shoemakers’ Union, 
the Bakers’ Union, the Millwrights and 
Millers’ Union, the Cigar Makers, the 
Swiss Embroidery Makers, and the Typog- 
raphers. These are only a few of the 
long list of Unions which have endorsed 
our movement. 

It was hardly to be expected that with 
such widespread activity and enthusiasm 
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for our cause there should be no opposi- 
tion. The ‘Antis’’ in this city have 
opened headquarters at the Waldorf, and 
are circulating a petition against the 
extension of suffrage towomen. All their 
movements are shrouded in mystery; the 
ladies in charge do not give their names, 
will not tell how many signatures have 
been received, and absolutely refuse to 
argue,when asked to discuss their reasons 
for their attitude. Only women’s names 
are to be appended to their protest. One 
meeting was held in Brooklyn in opposi- 
tion to the suffrage. Mrs. Jas. McKeen 
spoke against enfranchisement, and Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, president of the 
Brooklyn League, in favor. There have 
been no meetings of the ‘‘Antis” in this 
city. 

At Yonkers the women have been very 
active in holding meetings and trying to 
influence Mr. Frederic W. Hods, the dele- 
gate who lives there. At New Roehelle 
Mrs. Hazen Morse held a meeting on 
Wednesday that was addressed by Mrs. 
Clara Neymann. 

The grand sweep of, county conventions 
closed last week with meetings at Water- 
town, Jefferson County ; Ogdensburg, St. 
Lawrence County; Melrose, Franklin 
County; Plattsburg, Clinton County; 
Elizabethtown, Essex County ; and Glen’s 
Falls, Warren County. Miss Shaw ceased 
her labors at Watertown, and Mrs. How- 
ell took her place for the rest of the 
meetings. She is now in Albany, where 
she will hold meetings during this month. 
An opposition has appeared there, as 
well as in almost every town of the State, 
which is a healthy sign of the great vital- 
ity of the movement. 

An interesting letter from Miss Ida J. 
Butcher, secretary for Oneida County, 
gives particulars of the convention in 
Utica April 19 and 20. Such enthusiasm 
was manifested thut the hall, holding 600, 
at first secured, was given up for one 
holding 1,500, which was crowded both 
evenings to hear Miss Anthony and Miss 
Shaw. All over the State the chairmen 
of the county campaign committees are 
arranging meetings in every town and 
village. The efficient chairman of the 
Cattaraugus County Committee is Mrs. 
Jennie L. Allen, not Mrs. Carr, as lately 
stated. 

During the week there was an instruc- 
tive object-lesson in woman's voting at 
Newburgh, where tax-paying women had 
an opportunity to cast their ballots on the 
question of a new court-house. All day 
long the women went to the polls, and 
perfect good order prevailed. 

At Vassar College the girls recently 
discussed the question, ‘‘Does the Higher 
Education Unfit Man for Matrimony?” 
The debate was immensely funny. 

Among the prominent signers to the 
petition last week were Mrs. Thomas C. 
Platt, who is supposed to represent her 
husband’s views as well as her own, and 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. Mr. Depew 


al o said some words of hearty approval’ 


in an interview. He had visited Wyo- 
ming and seen the excellent results of 
woman suffrage in that State. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. MARTHA RAND May. — By the 
death of Mrs. May, on April 23, 1894, 
the cause of woman suffrage has losta 
sincere and ardent advocate. She has 
been for years the active centre of the 
work in Dorchester, Mass., being an 
officer of the League, and a leader of a 
circle of devoted women who have large- 
ly changed the public sentiment of the 
district. Until her death she has always 
shown herself ready for any service 
which she believed would benefit women. 
Her enthusiasm and devotion in this 
work but illustrate the spirit which went 
into every channel of her helpful and 
busy life. In each it might be said: 
‘She has done this thing, and she has 
not left the others undone.” This loyal 
wife, faithful mother, and generous 
friend is an instance of the compatibility 
of outside and home interests. We like 
to dwell on this aspect of her life, be- 
cause she herself felt home and its duties 
to be so important. She spent much 
time with her children. She made them 
feel that home was the place for a good 
time, so that the word home meant that 
to them, coupled always with the love, 
sympathy, and aspiration to which she 
roused them. She believed it was as 
necessary for the women of a family to 
have training and a life interest as for 
men, and she strove to help her children 
to these things. The friends who visited 
her daughters could not but be impressed 
by the time and attention always given 
to their most trivial pleasures. Compa- 
nies of young people were welcomed, 
pleasant things were planned for them, 
and the busy mother was always ready 
to sit out a late party and a long, cold 
drive home, for the sake of giving them 





happiness, and equally ready to rise early 
the next day to attend to the comforts of 
husband and household. She gave toher 
children not only the religious teaching 
of a sincere Christian, but also that which 
women of narrow interests and affections 
fail to give, a sense of proportion in life, 
teaching them by her example to make 
their home circle a centre from which 
they might go out to serve the commu- 
nity, rather than a cosy nest in which to 
hide themselves from the duties of the 
times. From her childhood up to the 
time of his death, she attended the church 
of the Rev. Nathaniel Hall, whose teach- 
ing meant much to her. During this 
time she cared and worked for many 
things. Her interest in the anti-slavery 
cause began when she was very young, 
and later she was one of the workers who 
raised money, made clothing, scraped 
lint, and in every way possible helped 
our soldiers from the beginning of the 
war to its end. Some three years after 
her marriage she joined the Freedmen’s 
Aid Association, where her work was 
similar. By means of fairs and other 
efforts, teachers were supported in the 
South, and hundreds of garments were 
made and sent to the Freedmen. Of her 
labors at this time, a friend says: ‘She 
was always the first at work and the 
last,”’ and this was true of her in all un- 
dertakings. She never spared herself. 
No drudgery was too hard, no hours were 
too long to accomplish her end. In 1876 
she became a member of the Church of 
the Disciples, which has had few more 
earnest members. Her friendship with 
James Freeman Clarke, and her associa- 
tion with him and with the church, were 
sources of constant happiness toher. A 
friend writes to her daughter of this rela- 
tion with Mr. Clarke: ‘‘Your mother 
cared for the best things, and that helps 
a minister,—it helps everybody.” When 
her children were very young, she became 
a director of the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum, and remained so until her death. 
It was characteristic of her motherly heart 
that she should have cared for many 
other babies beside her own, and it was 
equally characteristic, when her daugh- 
ters were grown girls, that her thoughts 
should embrace other girls whom she 
might help. She accordingly was one of 
the founders of the ‘‘United Workers,” a 
girls’ club, whose membere grew to love 
and confide in her more, year by year. 
Here she played the part of mother, and 
here, during two summers, she planned 
vacation pleasures and excursions for the 
girls. More important than any of the 
work here outlined was her private 
friendliness and beneficence to many peo- 
ple. She gave without patronage, and 
her helpful friendliness was always 
greater than her gifts. Her simple and 
frank relations with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, her pleasure in their soci- 
ety, and the wide range of her friend- 
ships, illustrate the spirit which gives 
impulse to the new experiments of to-day, 
—the Toynbee Halls, and Social Settle- 
ments. Such lives as hers help towards 
a new order, and a social democracy. In 
all these things she showed the same en- 
thusiasm, the same undaunted faith that 
what ought to be done could be done; 
the same delight in spending herself for 
the things and the people she loved; and 
if these very qualities brought sometimes 
lack of tranquility, or led her into errors 
of judgment, the generosity and sincerity 
with which she acknowledged and re- 
tracted her mistakes endeared her the 
more to those with whom she worked. 
An old friend speaks of the happiness of 
her life, saying that she knows of few 
who found so much happiness in loving 
people, or in giving herself for them. 
These, and a joyous love of God, were 
the keynotes of her life. We cannot pic- 
ture the change from this life as sudden, 
or the next life as strange, to one who 
found her earthly pleasures in such love 
and service. H. C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Welcome to the Working Girls’ Clubs! 
Let every thoughtful man and woman 
try to attend at least one session of their 
convention next week. 


Mrs. Elizabeth N. Gay, of Petersham, 
Mass., was elected overseer of the poor, 
at the March town meeting, by sixty-four 
votes. We are pleased to hear that 
Petersham is one of the progressive 
towns. 


The Shawmut Working Girls’ Ciub lis- 
tened to an address on equal suffrage, last 
Monday evening, by Miss Blackwell. Miss 
Laura Cate presided, and declared herself 
heartily in favor. 


The women of Brooklyn have issued an 
address to the members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention saying that they pay 
taxes on $104,000,000 of property, and 
that as taxpayers they claim the right of 





ballot. 





A series of tableaux was presented by 
the Independent Women Voters of Boston 
in Music Hall, on April 26. The scenes 
showed some of the momentous events in 
American history. One represented the 
first national woman’s rights convention. 
It was an interesting and instructive en- 
tertainment. Mrs. Livermore acted as 
historian. 


Unity, of March 29, contains a sermon 
recently preached by Rev. Jenkins Lloyd 
Jones, of All Souls’ Church, Chicago, in 
behalf of reforms in the manner of putting 
away the dead. He deprecates all expen- 
sive outlays, the wearing of mourning, 
the use of set floral pieces and of monu- 
ments, and urges the discontinuance of 
earth burial. 


An interesting collection of paintings 
by the late F. E. K. Billings may now be 
seen at Fisher Avenue, Brookline, second 
house up the hill from Buckminster Road. 
The pictures are for sale, and the place 
may be easily reached via Reservoir cars. 
The list includes heads of many note- 
worthy people,—Phillips, Sumner, Garri- 
son, Theodore Parker, Maria Mitchell, 
Gov. Andrew, painted in Mr. Billings’ 
life-like style, so familiar to many from 
the specimens of his work now adorning 
some of our public buildings. There are 
also fancy sketches in much variety, and 
pictures of slave life painted at the South 
before the war. 


It is told that Mrs. Russell Sage, in 
presiding over.a recent meeting held at 
her house, referred to the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Numbers as containing the 
first mention of woman’srights. ‘In that 
chapter,” she said, ‘‘the daughters of Zel- 
ophehad came to Moses and told him how 
their father had died without any sons, 
and all the property was to be given to 
his brothers; and they asked for a share. 
You would think Moses could have de- 
cided easily enough, but he couldn’t, so 
he took it to the Lord. And what did 
the Lord say? Why, He said, ‘Give the 
women their rights.’ And Moses did.” 


Woman’s world is all astir these lovely 
May days. During this week the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Convention has been 
going on at Cincinnati, the Woman’s 
Congress at the California Midwinter 
Fair, the annual meeting of the Social 
Science Federation of Kansas and West- 
ern Missouri at Kansas City, Mo., and 
numerous suffrage meetings and lectures 
in Kansas and New York. Next week 
the Michigan Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Grand 
Rapids; a mass meeting in behalf of the 
suffrage amendment will be held in 
Topeka, Kan. ; the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Women 
will assemble in Philadelphia, the Work- 
ing Girls’ Clubs will gather in Boston, 
and the annual meeting of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association will be 
held in London. 








SPRINGER BROTHERS have a great 
variety of beautiful waists, cloaks, coats, 
capes, etc., of which we give above a 
specimen. Women who desire to buy 
garments home-made or imported, in 
latest styles, of best materials and at 
moderate prices, will do well to visit this 
enterprising firm before making their 
purchases. Notwithstanding the numer- 
ous flattering advertisements of bargains 
or markdowns offered on every side, we 
confidently assert our regular prices to 
be as low as any markdowns to be found 
in any cloak house or cloak department. 
The age and popularity of the house defy 
competition. 

ee 
Bewdoin Square Theatre. 


The military melodrama, ‘‘The Sou- 
dan,” is to be given a spectacular produc- 
tion at the Bowdoin Square Theatre next 
week, the scenes and tableaux introduc- 
ing hundreds of auxiliaries, military 





bands, drums, fife and bugle corps ete. 


The New York Voice of April 26 pub- 
lishes an interview with Miss Adele M. 
Field, one of the prominent equal suffrage 
workers in the voluntary committee with 
headquarters at Sherry’s restaurant. Miss 
Field says among other things: ‘‘We are 
glad the society women are taking it up, 
but they are only a part of the movement. 
The work is rapidly spreading among all 
classes, and nowhere with more hopeful- 
ness than among the workingmen. After 
a consultation with Mr. Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, I am to 
appear before one of their bodies this 
evening, with 100 petitions. Meetings 
have been held at the Women’s College 
Settlement, and there have been three 
meetings this week among working girls’ 
clubs. It is safe to say that the society 
women have now but a minor part in the 
movement. 


EUROPE TEN WEEKS 
» ABROAD. 


Sail July 4, on “Brittannic’’ from New York. 
Private party conducted by Dr. Webb, recently 
returned from long residence in Europe.; For 
Itinerary, address 

MARY E. WEB M.D., Hotel 
Berkeley, ston. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rich& HARRIS and Props. and Managers. 








CHARLES FROHMAN 


Monday, May 7. 


Second week. 
Startling Success. 


Hagenbach’s 
Trained Animals. 


Performing Lions, Reptiles, Elephants, Tigers, 


Bears, Leopards. 
Matinees daily at 2.15. Evenings at 8.15. 
Children under 12 years of age half price. 


GRAND OPERA House 


A. H. DEXTER.........sccccccsccccccscesces Manager. 











Week Beginning Monday, April 30. 
BOSTON 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


tock Company 


=< = 


ARRAH-NA-POGUE, 


Thursday night—HAMLET. 
Last week of the season. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON............ Manager, 


Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
The Grand Dramatic Pageant, 


THE SOUDAN. 


Next attraction — Frank Mayo in Davy 
Crockett. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 














New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
a May 7, 3.30 P.M. Suami Viekananda will 
speak. 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN’Se@JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal! parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





—OF— 


Gloves, 


InKID and UNDRESSED KID, at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


442 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 





and 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. Ail mail orders promptly 





attended to. 
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THE GREEN STREET. 


BY JOSEPHINE SPENCER. 


Of the ways I wandered o'er 
In enchanted days of yore, 

I love best a verdant street 
Traversed by my childish feet. 


It was long, and straight, and wide— 
Grass grown thick on either side 

Of a road that ran between— 

Slim gray rill through shores of green. 


On one side a low stone wall, 

O’er whose rim the rise and fall 
Of the wheat-field’s tidal flow 
Shimmered in the summer’s glow. 


And along their outer edge, 
Leaning on the wall’s slim ledge— 
Near the gaps by bold hands made 
In some well-requited raid— 


Peach trees, pink with spring's pale flush, 
Or with ripe fruit’s crimson blush, 

Made a still, sweet stir of bloom 

In the street's green-silenced gloom. 


I have trod it oft at dawn, 
When along its way were drawn, 
At my fancy’s beckonings, 
Cavalcades of queens and kings; 


Princes proud, and barons bold, 
With a blaze of green and gold, 
Come in pomp of princely state 
All to make my day elate. 


Then at twilight I have known 
Every mound and hollow grown 
Populous with elfin throngs, 
Holding f¢te with dance and songs. 


But the eerie shades of night 

Made the street a place of blight; 
Sprites of doom and shapes of dread 
Trod its thoroughfare instead. 


Oft our childish steps have stayed 
Long without the lonely glade, 
Faltering iong, in doubt to choose, 
In the dusk’s conjuring hues, 


Human foes that ambushed lay 
In the street to bar our way, 
Or those things of darker fear, 
Rustling in the cornfield near, 


Which our shrinking forms must brush 
Should we brave its vibrant hush :— 
Shapes that kept our way beside 

As we swam the wheat’s deep tide— 


Counting every yard a league, 
Bristling thick with still intrigue, 
Ere we reached, all safe and whole, 
Fond home-roof that made our goal. 


Gray old roof! thy gables too 
Knew the street’s familiar view— 
Glim psing through intricacies 

Of the tall box-elder trees; 


And thy many porches made 
Grateful gift of summer shade 
At the end of its green path 
Bare in sunshine’s amber bath. 


Some few rods from off the road 

That green orchard forest showed, 

At whose edge a long path wound 

To the homestead’s farthest bound ;— 


Down beyond the barn, whose walls 
Saw our gayest festivals ;— 

To the spring, whose crystal tent, 
Pitched amid the field's extent, 


Drew the hordes of rushes tall— 
Sweet-briar-wild-rose-bush, and all 
The lank grasses there to drink 

At its silver-bubbled brink. 


Childhood’s home! how fond and fast 
Memories of thy ways file past 

My heart’s open window-pane, 
Bringing back thy days again ! 

Years have passed; the verdant street, 
Worn with tread of many feet, 

Lies, a dusty, common way, 

Beaten down from grten to gray. 


Now a depot’s busy mart 

Claims the orchard‘s quiet heart ; 

Where the wheat-wands waved, there lies 
A prone field of steels and ties, 


In whose maze, with hootings dire, 
Ghoulish things with eyes of fire, 
Serpent-shapes, with dragon guide, 
Day and night unceasing glide. 


But no longer in the dawn 
Princely retinues are drawn; 
And no rush of fairy feet 
Fills the spaces of the street. 
Past the quaint and quiet life,— 
Blotted out in noise and strife ;— 
And the romance of its time 
Shut in these biind walls of rhyme. 
— Woman's Exponent. 


—____~o-—____—_—_. 
POLLY’S RELIGION. 


Life to the Demmings took on a new 
meaning, when Joe brought his wife 
home. None of the family had ever seen 
her. They knew she was one of the 
Austruthers of Kentucky. 

‘*There are Austruthers in our church, 
in that State,” said Grace. ‘I hope Mary 
belongs to our membership.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” said Joe, eagerly. 
He was just starting to be married, and 
he was anxious that they should all love 
Polly in advance. 

‘Does she sing in the choir?” asked 
Isabella. 

“I think not. But she has one of the 
sweetest voices—a low contralto. And 


The girls smiled. They were fond of 
Joe, and ready to welcome his wife. 
**But I hope she is ready to take a lead- 
ing part in the church,” said Grace, 
after he had gone. ‘‘Joe will fill father’s 
place some day, and his description of her 
does not give me the idea of an energetic, 
religious woman.” 

‘*We’ll hope for the best,” said Isabella. 
She was busy making an imitation stained 
glass window for the Sunday school room, 
and was anxious to finish it before Mary 
arrived. 

“Uncle Ben must be kept in his own 
room when she comes, and Tom can be 
sent to the country for a month’s visit,” 
Grace said, her delicate face flushing 
painfully. 

There were two skeletons in the Dem- 
ming household. The squire’s brother 
Ben, who was a paralytic old soldier and 
a most cross-grained, profane old fellow, 
occupied one wing of the mansion. He 
had a man to nurse and read to him, for 
his oaths were intolerable to his nieces. 
Tom was their brother, younger than Joe. 
Tom Demming had disappeared for three 
years after he left college, and came back 
a haggard, dissipated loafer. 

Nobody in Ball’s Ferry knew just what 
he had done in that gap of time, but all 
were certain that he was ufider ban. The 
family treated him with gloomy patience. 
They had taken up their cross and bore 
it; but it was heavy, and he knew it. 
Tom was never seen by visitors, at the 
table or in the parlor. At dusk he would 
skulk out to join some of his comrades at 
the village grog shops, and occasionally, 
but not often, was brought home brutally 
intoxicated. 

Joe’s wife disappointed them all. She 
was a plump, merry little girl, nothing 
more. ‘A very pleasant little heathen!” 
sighed Grace, after two days bad passed. 
‘*] named some of the best books of relig- 
ious fiction, but she has never heard of 
them; and she did not know a single one 
of our foreign missionaries.” 

Good Mrs. Demming was uneasy at this, 
and that very evening turned the conver- 
sation on doctrinal subjects. Polly grew 


aro am afraid,” she said, ‘‘I am not clear 

in my ideas concerning these difficult 
points. The truth is, after mother’s 
death I had the charge of my four broth- 
ers, anti I had so little time—”’ 

‘*You will have more time now,” said 
Isabella. ‘‘I will mark out a course of 
doctrinal reading for you.” 

But Mary made slow progress with her 
course of reading. As time passed and 
she settled down into her place in the 
family, she proved to be a very busy little 
woman. She had a positive talent for 
finding work; tookher part of the family 
mending, tossed up dainty little desserts, 
helped Joe with his accounts. When Joe 
had gone to his office, she took tremendous 
walks, advised mother Demming about 
her fancy work, or copied the squire’s 
papers for him. 

‘*What a clerkly hand you write!” said 
Grace, one day. ‘I often wish mine were 
not so delicate, when father worries over 
those papers. But as for mother’s em- 
broidery, women of her age ought to give 
up that useless work when their eyes are 
failing.” 

‘It does not seem useless to me,’ said 
Polly, gently. ‘She thinks you all value 


it.” 
‘¢‘Where can Mary go on those intermin- 


able walks?” said Isabella one morning to 
her father. ‘‘You should warn her about 
Black Lane. She might wander into it 
and bring home typhoid fever.” 

‘You ought to report the lane as a 
nuisance, father,” said his wife. ‘‘Itis a 
perfect sink of filth and vice.” 

‘It is adisgrace to Ball’s Ferry that such 
wretches can find harbor in it,’’ added 
Isabella. “They ought to be driven 
beyond the borough limits!” 

‘‘Well, well, my dear! It doesn’t do to 
be too energetic,” said the squire. ‘‘They 
never had a chance.” 

He was aroused, however, to mention 
Black Lane at a meeting of the town bur- 
gesses that day. 

“Something ought to be done, or we 
shall have typhus among us,”’ he said. 

‘*‘Something has been done,” said Judge 
Paule. ‘I came through the lane this 
morning, and I hardly knew it. There 
has been a general draining and cleaning, 
the cabins are whitewashed, and the 
women—some of them—have actually 
washed their faces.” 

‘What has happened?” 


squire. 
*‘] heard the sound of children’s voices 


singing in one of the cabins, and the men 
told me it was Miss Mary’s class. Some 
good woman has been at work, I suspect.” 

‘‘Miss Mary ?”—the squire’s face grew 
red, his eyes flashed, but he said nothing 


more. 
Going home, he met Polly coming to 


meet him. He looked at her with the eye 


asked the 





you ought to hear her laugh, Belle. The 
merriest 1ing! Oh, she'll bring new life 
nto this house.”’ 


of ajudge. ‘‘Are you the good Samari- 
tan? Have you been in Black Lane, my 
dear ?”’ 











She blushed, laughed, and stammered : 

“Oh, that was the most natural thing 
in the world, father. You know I was 
brought up among colored peuple ; I know 
how to deal with them. It was only a 
ditch cut here and there, a few panes of 
glass and some bushels of lime. They 
are good, affectionate creatures, and 
anxious to learn.” 

The matter was driven from the squire’s 
mind before he reached the house, for he 
saw Tom skulking around the stable door. 
He had returned that day, and a dull 
weight of misery fell, at the sight, on his 
father’s heart. Tom did not enter the 
house until late in the evening, when the 
family were gathered about the table. 
He came into the room with a swagger, 
unshaven, his boots reeking of the stable, 
“On purpose to mortify us,” thought 
Grace, bitterly. 

“I came to see Joe’s fine lady wife,” he 
said, in a loud voice. ‘‘Uniess he’s 
ashamed to introduce his scapegrace 
brother.” 

‘*Mary is not here,” said Mother Dem- 
ming. ‘*Where is she, Grace?” 

‘*In Uncle Ben’s room. She reads the 
New York papers to him every day now. 
They play backgammon together, and 
they have one of those silly books of 
Artemus Ward’s. I heard him laughing, 
and probably swearing harder than ever, 
so he must be pleased. I wonder she can 
stand it.” 

‘*It is hard to understand her,”’ said Isa- 
bella, dryly. ‘‘Mary is not as careful of 
her associations as she should be.” 

Tom had been listening eagerly. 
‘Enough said!” he broke out, with a 
thump of his fist on the table. ‘If Joe’s 
wife can take thought of that lonely old 
man up there, there’s better stuff in her 
than I expected. I'll go up and make her 
acquaintance.” 

Several times, afterwards, Tom’s voice 
was heard joining in the jokes and laugh- 
ter that came out of Uncle Ben’s room. 

‘‘Mary seems to have enchanted them 
both,” said Grace. 

‘*Tom is clean and shaved to-day and 
looks like a human being,”’ said Joe. 

But even he was startled when Mary 
came down that evening for a walk, and, 
nodding brightly to Tom, asked him to go 
with her. ‘Finish your book, Joe; Tom 
will be my escort.” 

Tom followed her slouchingly to the 
gate. 

He stopped there. Shame, detiance, 
misery looked out of his eyes. ‘‘See here, 
Mrs. Demming, I reckon you don’t know, 
or you wouldn’t have asked me to go 
with you!” 

Polly’s tender, steady eyes met his, 
‘*Yes, I know.” 

**D’ye know I’m a thief? 
at Pittsburg for a year.”’ 

Polly drew her breath hard. A prayer 
to God for help went up from her heart 
in that second of time. She held out both 
hands. 

‘Yes, Joe told me. But that is all 
over now—all over. You have begun 
new again, brother Tom. Come!” 

She put her hand in his arm as they 
walked down the street. He did not 
speak to her until they came back. Then 
he stopped her again at the gate. ‘‘My 
sisters have never been seen with me in 
public since Icame back. I'll never for- 
get this of you, Mary, never.” 

A month later the squire said to his 
wife, ‘‘Did you know Mary was going 
over his mathematics with Tom? Regu- 
larly coaching him. That little girl has 
the clearest head for figuring I ever 
knew. But what can she be doing it for?” 

Mrs. Demming cleared her voice before 
she could speak. ‘She has applied to 
some of her friends in Kentucky to give 
Tom a situation. Father, J think there 
may be a chance for the boy. He wants 
to begin his life over again among 
strangers.” 

**God help him!” muttered the squire. 
He surprised Polly when he met her the 
next time by taking her in his arms and 
kissing her, with tears in his eyes. 

In the spring Tom went to Kentucky 
and began his new life. He has not 
broken down in it. 

It was in the spring, too, that Uncle 
Ben began to fail. The old man was so 
fond of Polly that she gave up most of 
her time to him; so much of it, indeed, 
that Joe complained. 

‘‘Don’t say a word, dear,” she said, ‘the 
has such a little while to stay. Let me do 
what I can.”’ 

“TI say, Polly, was that the Bible you 
were reading to him to-day?” 

‘*Yes, he asks for it often.” 

Joe began to whistle, and choked it 
down witha sigh. Uncle Ben had been 
such a godless reprobate in his youth that 
it had never occurred to any of the Dem- 


I was in jail 


mings there was any way to reach his 


soul. He lived until late in the summer. 
The Sunday before his death he sent for 
Mr. Floyd and talked to him for a long 
time. 

When the young minister came out of 





the dying man’s room, he was pale. He 
had been much moved. : 

“If sincere repentance can make any of 
us worthy of Heaven, he is worthy,” he 
said. ‘It is Mary’s work; under God’s 
blessing,” he added. 

The girls overhead the conversation. 
They sat gravely silent after the minister 
was gone. 

“I do not understand Polly,” said Grace 
at last. ‘She never seemed to me to be a 
religious person.” 

‘*Perhaps,” said the squire, ‘‘we have 
not clearly understood what religion is.” 
Selected. 





DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY. 


The moving moral forces, and the laws 
relating to them, are bringing about such 
changes that the attention of the world 
has been caught and held to see what the 
outcome would be. In the direction of 
women and women’s work, it has rightly 
been called the woman’s era. And now, 
amid some of the successful issues, let us 
look at what a broad-minded scientist, 
Professor Lester F.*Ward, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, said on the subject 
over a decade ago: 


DYNAMIC 8O0CIOLOGY. 
“Dynamic Seciology for Applied Social 


Science, as based upon Statical Sociology 
and the less Complex Sciences.”’ 


This is a work by Lester F. Ward, 
A. M., published in New York, by D. 
Appleton & Co., in 1883. In Vol. 1, pages 
642—8, is the following on 


SEXUO-SOCIAL INEQUALITIES. 


It is the general inequality which exists 
in the social position of the two sexes 
which especially interests us at present. 
It is too striking to be overlooked in an 
inquiry into the conditions of social prog- 
ress, and, although a portion of it may 
be regarded as but the natural correlate 
to physical inequality, the greater part 
must be accounted for in some other way. 
The inequalities which society has estab- 
lished between the sexes may be variously 
classified. The principal ones may be ap- 

any ranged under the following 

eads : 

1. Inequality of dress. 

2. Inequality of duties. 

3. Inequality of education. 

4. Inequality of rights. Let us glance 
at each of these inequalities separately. 





INEQUALITY OF DRESS. 


In all civilized countries the men dress 
differently from the women. ... Modi- 
fications and refinements in the dress of 
women took the direction of embellish- 
ments, while those of men tended toward 
utility. Andthus, while the demands of 
active life have worked out for man a 
comparatively convenient and at the same 
time comely habit, the conditions which 
surround woman, while they have made 
clothing a means of loading her with 
ornaments, have left her in the same or 
in many respects in a worse condition, as 
regards her adaptation to active useful- 
ness, than in the beginning. Nor has it 
been altogether because she has been in- 
active and useless to the industrial world 
that her mode of dress has not been im- 
proved, for she is generally compelled to 
perform her full share of the labor, 
especially of the lowest and most purely 
physical forms of it.... The dress of 
men is not in all respects what it should 
be, but that of women is certainly the 
disgrace of civilization. 


INEQUALITY OF DUTIES. 


Independently of the duties of mater- 
nity, the sphere of woman’s activity is 
wholly different from man’s. If we grant 
that there is a certain natural connection 
between the bearing of offspring and the 
care of the household, which is probably 
true, there remains a chasm to be filled, in 
order to equalize the duties of the sexes. 
Among savages it is usually the women 
who perform all the real work of their 
societies. This they do in addition to 
their maternal and domestic duties. 
Among the lower classes of so-called 
civilized society, the case is almost the 
same. ... Nearly all the menial service 
in Europe is performed by women. In 
our large cities thousands of women toil 
to support families, including often their 
indolent and inebriate husbands. Go 
into the great factories and see what pro- 
portion of the operatives are women. Yet 
most of these have their domestic duties 
to perform in addition to this labor. We 
see, then, how false is the assertion that 
men perform the labor of support, while 
women confine themselves to maternal 
and domestic duties. Women who profess 
to confine themselves to these duties usu- 
ally seek in every way to escape them, and 
render themselves unfit to perform them 
by devotion to fashion. This is because 
society has established two arbitrary sets 
of duties, and insists that woman cannot 
perform the one and that man should not 
perform the other. This fact alone is a 
proof of the inferiority which society 
ascribes to woman, since it assigns her 
duties which it confesses are beneath the 
dignity of male labor. At the same time 
every attempt made by the more cour- 
ageous of the female sex to encroach 
upon the domain of man and seek to per- 
form the duties which he has assigned to 
himself, is met by the chivalric remon- 
strance that men’s duties are too severe 
for the delicate constitutions of the 
mothers of the race! Now, all this is 
excessively transparent and false, and in- 
dicates that it is not nature at all, but 
society, that has assigned to woman her 
duties. 

If the delicacy of the female constitu- 
tion is an objection to the admission of 
women to the harvest field and the ma- 
chine shop, it is equally an objection to 





her admission to the laundry and the 
factory. If maternal and domestic duties 
are all that women can attend to in Eng- 
land, why can they attend to agricultura] 
duties in Germany, pastoral duties in 
Switzerland and mercantile duties in 
France? It will not be said that in these 
countries the men perform all the house- 
hold duties. 

But it is claimed that woman should by 
nature preside over the indoor interests 
and man over the outdoor ones. This is 
probably the most fatal dogma to the 
health of woman and to the physical con- 
dition of the race which can be found in 
the whole social creed. It is in effect to 
assert that nature has designed woman to 
breathe carbonic acid and man oxygen; 
that sunlight is poisonous to woman, but 
exhilarating to all other animate beings ; 
and that physical exercise, which is so 
necessary to the health of every other 
thing, is fatal to the female portion of the 
human species. It is to make woman, in 
regard to her place and her duties, as she 
is made in regard to her dress, an entire 
exception to all the rules of hygiene. 


INEQUALITY OF EDUCATION. 


The third and not less important in- 
equality between the sexes is that of edu- 
cation. Not content with shutting woman 
out of all opportunities for gaining 
knowledge by experience, society has 
seen fit to debar her also from the knowl- 
edge acquired by instruction. She has 
been pronounced incapable of coping with 
man in intellectual contests, and it has 
not, therefore, been thought worth while 
to provide her mind with any consider- 
able amount of information. It seems to 
have been regarded as fitting to have 
woman’s fund of knowledge correspond 
in quantity to the variety of her duties 
and be characterized by the same limita- 
tion. Her knowledge from instruction 
has, therefore, only kept pace with her 
knowledge from experience. Ignoring 
the important truth that a)] instruction is 
profitable to society, ignoring the fact 
that most of the knowledge imparted to 
men by educational processes is wholly 
within the capacity of women to acquire, 
society has established schools and schoo) 
systems for the education of the former, 
leaving the latter in their natural igno- 
rance. Deprived, therefore, for ages of 
all facilities either of experience or in- 
struction, woman presents herself to the 
wisdom of this age as a dwarfed and in- 
ferior being, destitute of both intellectual 
energy and aspiration. For it is in these 
two respects that her inferiority is chiefly 
manifest. It is these that produce origin- 
ality and independence in intellectual 
labor, and it is originality and independ- 
ence which distinguished masculine from 
feminine thought. Granting, as we prob- 
ably must, with Herbert Spencer, that 
the gestative process and that of supply- 
ing nourishment to infants are at the ex- 
pense, to some extent, of the intellectual 
as they certainly are of the physical 
strength of women, it is certain that, in 
view of the social condition of woman in 
the present and the past, the difference 
now, however fairly shown to exist, be- 
tween the intellects of the sexes, can by 
no means be taken as a criterion of their 
true relative merits. ‘The fact that, 
wherever the youth of both sexes} are 
permitted to vie with each other under 
equal circumstances, no marked average 
inferiority is observed in the females, 
is one of vital importance, and proves far 
more than the other fact that the males 
are more likely to distinguish themselves 
in after life, since in women the spirit has 
been crushed and the opportunity denied. 





INEQUALITY OF RIGHTS. 


Lastly, we find an inequality of rights. 
And here, as everywhere else, this in- 
equality exists to the advantage of the 
males and to the disvantage of the 
females. In all civilized countries the 
laws have been framed so as to discrimin- 
ate severely against the personal and 
proprietary rights of women. Both in 
civil and political affairs they are usually 
without redress and without voice, and 
in the Legislature they have always been 
without representation except by men, 
while in countries where representatives 
are chosen by suffrage, this simplest but 
most valuable of all rights has been per- 
sistently withheld. It is as a citizen that 
woman’s position has reached its lowest 
and most dependent state, she being lit- 
erally ignored in all matters relating to 
law or government. 

We see, therefore, generally, that 


Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert theme 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even tor 
generations, and suddenly break forth, under- 
mining health and hastening death, For aG 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remeay. 
Itis King of them all, for it conquers disease, 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way al @we 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importams 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need @ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedomip 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mas 
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whether it be in matters of dress, of labor, 
of education, or right, it is the female sex 
which has had to suffer from the discrim- 
ination. The clothing of the male sex is 
better, more convenient, more comfort- 
able, more healthful. The duties of men 
are more agreeable, more dignified, more 
varied and more interesting. Man’s edu- 
cation is more general, more thorough, 
more profound. The rights of men are 
comparatively ample, liberal and mani- 
fold. These are facts which, though they 
may bring the blush to the cheek of a 
craly chivalrous man, possess the en 
interest for the thoughtful and philoso- 
phic student of society. 


GENESIS OF SEXUO-SOCIAL INEQUALITIES. 


But it was not to deplore them that we 
have brought them forward in this place. 
It was rather for the purpose of inquiry in- 
to their causes and of establishing if possi- 
ble a genesis of their existence in society. 
The first step in any investigation is the 
discovery and recognition of the facts 
which bear upon the subject of it. In social 
matters these facts often stand out in full 
view without being recognized. The 
power of custom and the bias of conser- 
vatism make us all blind to their exist- 
ence. The tendency to convert custom 
into right often makes those facts appear 
just and equitable which are unjust and 
despicable. The fear of losing what is 
good blinds us to what is bad, and men 
often cling to the very system which 
makes them its victims. It is thus that 
society, which includes both sexes, re- 
mains incapable of recognizing the patent 
fact that one sex is in a condition of in- 
equality with the other, that woman is de- 
pendent upon man, and that the female sex 
is in a state of subjection to the male sex. 
Voltaire’s Jovian visitor would be sure at 
once to observe with astonishment that 
the inhabitants of this planet were 
divided into two great castes, dependent 
on a physical condition which they could 
not control, and those who had the mis- 
fortune to be born females were doomed 
to perpetual tutelage or servitude to the 
higher caste of males. And the inferior 
position of woman maintained through so 
many ages has actually resulted in ren- 
dering her both physically and mentally 
inferior to man. 


—~4> 
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NEW YORE CAMPAIGN, 


MADISON COUNTY CONVENTION. 
ONEIDA, N. Y., APRIL 27, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Fiftieth Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion of New York State was held in 
Oneida, April 17 and 18, Miss Mary G. 
Hay presiding. There was a good attend- 
ance. Rey. C. M. Tower made an open- 
ing prayer. Mrs. A. E. Sawyer gave an 
address of welcome, to which Miss Hay 
responded. Interesting suffrage papers 
were read by Madison County ladies, one 
so especially pleasing that the Conven- 
tion voted to have it published. 

In the evening Miss Anthony, intro- 
duced by Rev. John Arthur, drew a 
crowded house, composed of refined and 
progressive citizens. She spoke most 
entertainingly for one and one-half hours, 
receiving close attention. She referred 
to the wonderful progress made in forty 
years, especially in the emancipation of 
woman. 

Then the law for married women in 
New York State ran parallel with that for 
South Carolina slaves. Now women 
stand in a position superior to men in 
some respects in property rights.... I 
do not complain to-day that woman has 
no chance to work, but that she is not 
paid equally for equal work. Disfran- 
chisement is not only a political degrada- 
tion, but a social, moral and industrial 
degradation as well. Fifty years ago, 
English workingmen were disfranchised, 
but the educated statesmen of England 
demanded their enfranchisement, know- 
ing that ee could never get justice 
without it. hen the trades unions de- 
mand anything of political parties they 
get it, because they have votes. Women 
have organized themselves into unions, but 
I have never heard of a demand on their 
part being successful. When a criminal 
is serving out his term, strong efforts are 
made to procure him a pardon, so that he 
may vote. Think of it! Disfranchise- 
ment is a curse so great that you are not 
willing a man should bear it, even though 
he has committed a great crime. How 
can you persuade us women that what 
you deem a disgrace to men is such an 
honor to us? e have had enough of 
that nonsense. 

Miss Anthony then graphically illus- 
trated the consideration shown the negro 
as soon as he was emancipated, in con- 
trast to the lack of it before that. She 
urged the friends of the cause to do all 
they could, and said: ‘*‘We make a great 
mistake to think a political party will put 
a plank in its platform before knowing 
that a majority favor that plank.” 

Next afternoon Miss Hay presented the 
plan of work. Executive officers were 
elected throughout the county. $15 were 
given by as many ladies for the general 
fund. 

In the evening Rev. Anna Shaw was 
greeted by a large and enthusiastic 
audience, she having made a host of 
friends among us last fall. Rev. Mr. 
Wells, of Canastota, made the opening 
prayer, and Rev. W. H. York, of Oneida, 
introduced Miss Shaw. Miss Anthony 
and Miss Shaw advocate the suffrage 
movement from different standpoints, 
the former founding her reasons upon 
first principles, the latter drawing largely 
from present conditions. Hence the two 








are admirable co-workers. Miss Shaw 
ably answered various Scriptural pas- 
sages which seem to oppose the equality 
of women with men. She said: 


I have never heard of a reform move- 
ment that was not opposed by passages 
taken from the Bible. They quote a part 
of a verse or passage and stop, whereas if 
the whole were quoted you would see 
how different is its meaning. If we 
would use the same good sense in refer- 
ence to these passages of Scripture that 
we do in other things, we should have no 
difficulty with them. She referred to 
Paul’s injunction that women should keep 
silence in the church. Heaven help the 
church if this should be followed! What 
would become of our Sunday schools if 
women did not teach? We should not 
have any. In regard to bad women vot- 
ing, if the vicious interests of this coun- 
try believed that the women’s vote would 
help them, we should not have to make 
another speech. If it were true that the 
bad women would vote to the exclusion of 
the good women, the bad men of to-day 
would see that women had suffrage in 
six months. Can you tell me of a bill 
ever introduced by a body of immoral 
women? Have not these bills always 
been for the good of the people, of the 
children, the home and society? I went 
from Boston to Lawrence, Kansas, to see 
how the men would treat the women 
voters, and I found them very courteous. 
Recall the action of the delegates in the 
Chicago Convention when Harrison was 
first nominated. It was amusing, but not 
without object. In contrast to their 
hilarious manner she referred to the elec- 
tions of Miss Anthony as president of the 
N.S. Association. ... More laws have 
been changed during the past forty years 
than in the 4,000 preceding, and yet some 
women, now enjoying those rights, sit 
back and say: ‘Oh! we are conserva- 
tive.” Yet every one of them takes ad- 
vantage of these changed laws. During 
the Civil War thousands of women went 
to the field, and when it was over the 
black men was free, but the black women 
and white women were left as before. 

Mrs. M. J. Dewey, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, presented the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: 

Whereas the meeting held at Munroe 
Opera House, in the village of Oneida, 
Madison County, New York, on the 17th 
and 18th days of April, 1894, under the 
auspices of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association, has shown that a 
—— and influential body of the citizens 
of Madison County are in favor of extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, as 
will more fully appear by petitions in 
that behalf to be presented to the Con- 
stitutional Convention which will meet 
in Albany in May; 


Resolved, That we seepoctsaly request 
the delegates from the Twenty-sixth Sen- 
atorial District to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, D. Gerry Wellington, Ceylon 
H. Lewis, Louis Marshall, George Bar- 
row, Thomas G. Alvord and William P. 
Goodell, to use their influence in that 
body to strike out in our State Constitu- 
tion the word ‘*male” as a qualification 
for voters. 

Miss Hay, in closing, spoke of the meet- 
ing as one of the most successful that had 
been held. The convention closed by 
singing ‘‘Giving the Ballot to the Moth- 
ers.” FLorA D. LONGENHELT. 


———_@— 


ALLEGANY COUNTY, N. Y., CAMPAIGN 
CONVENTION. 
WELLSVILLE, N. Y., APRIL 9, 1894. 


On Tuesday afternoon, April 3, a meet- 
ing for Allegany County, N. Y., the 40th 
of the series, convened in the M. E. 
church, at Wellsville. It was called to 
order by Mrs. Ida Church, who intro- 
duced Miss Mary G. Hay, of Indiana. 

A cordial welcome was extended to 
delegates and the public by Rev. F. H. 
Cowman (M. E.), to which Miss Hay 
responded. Miss Emma A. Ross, of Wells- 
ville, was chosen secretary, and a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions was appointed. 

The secretary read extracts from the 
U. 8. Constitution and that of New York 
State. Mr. D. B. Sill, of Cuba, told ‘‘Why 
Patrons of Husbandry believe in equal 
suffrage.”” ‘‘Why Moral Reformers be- 
lieve in equal suffrage’’ was presented by 
Rev. E. A. Leeper (Congregational). 
‘Why Tax-paying Women believe in 
equal suffrage’ was discussed by Miss 
Nina Curtis, of Wellsville. Miss Mary E. 
Bowler, of Little Genesee, spoke on ‘Why 
Business Women believe in Equal Sutf- 
frage.’’ 

In the evening, the large auditorium 
was packed to hear Susan B. Anthony. 
Many went away unable to get standing 
room. Miss Anthony was happily intro- 
duced by Hon. Oscar A. Fuller, district 
delegate to the constitutional con vention. 
She held the vast audience for more than 
an hour. Mr. George A. Scott brought 
greetings from the Allegany County 
Farmer’s Alliance, in session that day at 
Belmont, as follows: 

Whereas, the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Allegany County, believing in ‘equal 
rights to all and special privileges to 
none,” observe no reason why the women 
of this State should not be entitled to the 
ballot on a perfect equality with men, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we, assembled at Bel- 
mont in regular session, heartily approve 
of the work being done by the equal suf- 
frage conventions at Wellsville in this 
county, and all through the State. 

2, ‘Thet if the question of equal suf- 


frage comes before the voters, we will 
do all in our power, individually and col- 
lectively, to make it a law. 

3, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the convention now in session at 
Wellsville. 


The audience joined with the convention 
in expressing thanks. 

Preliminary arrangements were made 
for forming a Political Equality Club in 
Wellsville. 

On Wednesday evening, Rev. Anna 
Shaw addressed a packed audience, hold- 
ing them by her powerful eloquence for 
an hour and a half. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


. Whereas, the interest and enthusiasm 
of the citizens of Allegany County here 
assembled have demonstrated that a large 
number of the voters of this county be- 
lieve in political equality and are anxious 
that an amendment to the constitution of 
this State, extending the suffrage to 
women citizens on an equal basis with 
men, be submitted to the people at the 
coming election, 

Resolved, That the delegates from this 
Thirty-second Senate District are hereby 
requested to advocate and support in that 
convention an amendment to the consti- 
tution striking out the word ‘‘male” 
from the first section of Article Two, 
known as the suffrage clause, and thus to 
confer upon women, who share the bur- 
dens of citizenship, the rights, privileges 
and immunities now enjoyed by men only. 

‘That the secretary of this meeting for- 
ward to each of said delegates a copy of 
these resolutions. 

Whereas, resolutions endorsing our 
movement have been transmitted to this 
meeting by the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Allegany County, and, whereas, the action 
so taken is an encouraging sign that old 
prejudices against political equality have 
been in large measure overcome, and that 
the masses of voters are no longer indif- 
ferent to the claims of women to the 
right of suffrage, therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby express our 
gratitude to the Farmers’ Alliance for 
this public act of approval. 

That every member of the said Alliance 
is requested to constitute himself a com- 
mittee of one to urge upon the members 
of the political party to which he gives 
his allegiance that a plank favorable to 
equal suffrage be inserted in the platform 
ot said party. 

That the secretary of this meeting is 
hereby directed to transmit to the 
Farmers’ Alliance of Allegany County a 
copy of these resolutions. 

‘That we thank the constitutional con- 
vention campaign committee for sending 
us these earnest and capable women to 
inspire and help in a work which should 
be of no more interest to them than to us, 
or to any who are interested in the good 
of humanity. 

That we thank the church and its 
Officials for opening its doors, the pastors 
for their helpful words, the people of 
Wellsville for their generous hospitality, 
singers for their help, and all others 
who have contributed to make this mass 
meeting so interesting and beneficial. 


The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. Emma A. Ross, Sec. 
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WOMEN SWITCH-TENDERS IN WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


In the Railroad Gazette for April is an 
extract from a letter from the superinten- 
dent of the Western Division of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Railroad, showing how 
successful West Virginia women have 
been as operators in towns where switches 
have to be thrown. He says: 


There are three places in the Greenbrier 
district of this road where ‘‘lady oper- 
ators” attend to the switches. At Rock- 
land one lever moves both switches of the 
crossover, and it is operated without any 
effort. At Wolf Creek one lever throws 
two switches, two detector bars and two 
locks ; this lever is rather stiff on account 
of not being used very frequently, but the 
operator has no trouble in manipulatin 
it. At Lowell the levers are not loade 
at all heavily, and they work very easily. 
When these machines are put in properly 
and kept cleaned and well oiled, ladies 
have no difficulty whatever in handling 
them very successfully. 


The above seems to be a new departure 
for women. What next? S. M. P. 
Lynn, Mass., April 28, 1894. 


—~* 
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SOUTHERN DONATION RECEIVED. 








The Southern Committee gratefully ac- 
knowledge a donation of ten dollars from 
Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, Ausable Forks, 
BH. Y. LAURA CLAY, 

Chairman Southern Committee. 

Lexington, Ky., April6, 21894. 








No other ——— has equalled 
Hood’s in the relief it gives in severest 
cases of dyspepsia, sick headache, bilious- 
ness, etc. 
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LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry ,watches 
tableware, &c. Pilates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
| new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
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| Every house has goods need- 
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The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
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Thus it will be seen that the officials 
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The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAI LS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
, gupreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
an 

power in clinch, It allows the use of very small nails.”’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised tn a horse nail 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

the “‘use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 


recognize what qualites go to make up a good 
them all. 
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smoothness combined with holding 
by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Natt in the 
World. Inits manufacture the old hand process is followed. 





It Is aupoesinte for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse’s 
because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others. 
@eeSee that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. __—<_ 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


@ PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
tton and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P.M. sleepine -car to Chicago. 

For UNion SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.0u, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuncTION and FiTcHBuRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8 00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local téme-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. fDaily, Sendtes ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 





HYPERTRICHOSIS 


(Superfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 
MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A specia 
process, sure and gentle, approved by physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT, mar ° 
MoLEs removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 
correspondence cordially invited, and strictly confi 
dential. Sealed circular on application. 
Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 Eaat Sixteenth Street, New York. 





Nahant Fish Market. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 























FOR WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Equal privileges for both sexes. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Sfietoat work offers gy? advantages to students 
admit to the clinics of the publi 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
COLLEGE OF 
BOTH Physicians and Surgeons 
Boapitas ad Dispensaries directly ecenccted 
SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St. 
For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
For particulars address, 

Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
sid cour sf iachen: Geta, UangeCery ana 
Fompiaie agaenp kata MARSH : 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


opened October ist; ending May, 1694. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stidente 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information Pe to 

E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzax, 

821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
closed, the time Lay | given wholly to city practice. 
The Doctor’s free yond for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 








ractice, also a 
tor the 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 

ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P.M 











Morphine Habit Cured in 1. 
OPIUM: days. No pay tillenred. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, ): > 


Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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NATIONAL COUNCILS OF WOMEN. 


The annual meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Council of 
Women of the United States at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., next week, gives additional 
interest to the accounts which come of 
the progress of the council organization 
in other countries. 

At the meeting last May, in Chicago, 
of the International Council, of which 
Lady Aberbeen was elected president, the 
Canadian women in attendance decided 
to form a National Council for Canada. 
The first meeting in pursuance of this 
decision was held Oct. 26, 1893, at 
Toronto ; the National Council was organ- 
ized, and Lady Aberdeen was elected 
provisional president. Since then she 
has been active in forming local councils 
in different cities, and when the first 
annual meeting and conference of the 


National Council of Women of Canada | 


opened in Ottawa, April 11, there were 
delegates present from the local councils 
of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Quebec, Winnepeg and Ottawa. In addi- 
tion to these local Councils, the Women’s 
Art Association of Canada, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society and the Dominion 
Women’s Enfranchisement Association 
have affiliated with the National Council. 
Domestic service, hospital nursing, 
moral reforms, associated charities, co- 
dperation, the training of children, meth- 
ods of education, and the work of women’s 
clubs were some of the topics discussed 
during the three days’ sessions of this 
Council. 

The resolutions adopted recommended 
the local councils to petition the Provin- 
cial Governments for the appointment of 
women inspectors for factories and work- 
shops where women are employed, and 
to take steps to obtain the appointment 
of a sufficient number of police matrons 
for women prisoners in their own dis- 
tricts; pledged the National Council to do 
all in its power to promote the introduc- 
tion of manual training for girls into the 
public school system of Canada; and 











A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











favored the promotion of patriotic senti- 
ment and the settling of all international 
disputes by arbitration. 

One of the evening meetings was ad- 
dressed by Lord Aberdeen, Sir John 





Thompson and Principal Grant. Sir 
John Thompson congratulated himself 
‘on being the first of the ministers of 
| Canada in whose period of office the 
| National Parliament of Women of Canada 
had been assembled. The proceedings of 
the conference had been an example to 
other bodies, for the Women’s Council 
had dealt with some four and twenty sub- 
jects in two days, while another assembly 
had passed a much longer time in dis- 
cussing one single theme. Within the 
walls of the brother Parliament there 
were no critics of this movement, nor was 
there any division of opinion between 
Liberal and Tory in the admiration with 
which it was there viewed, and he 
thought he might promise that the sym- 
pathy of Parliament would be extended 
to the movement in all practical forms in 
which they could ask for it.” 








The National Council of Women of | 
Canada is to be congratulated upon its ' Women!—a wish the most disinterested 


rapid growth, its successful and enthusi- 
astic meeting, and the cordial reception 
and support accorded it. 

A National Council of Women was 


| formed in Berlin on March 29th, by dls- 


tinguished women of Germany, who are 
moving with great wisdom and earnest- 
ness to secure for their sisters some of 
the advantages that women already enjoy 
in English-speaking countries. Miss 
Frances E. Willard was in Berlin at the 
time, and was invited to participate in the 
meeting, which represented twelve lead- 
ing cities of the Empire, but as her 
health did not permit, the following letter 
was sent her by the Secretary of the 


Council: 
BERLIN, Marcu 30, 1894. 


Honored Miss Willard:—It was an- 
nounced to-day at the meeting of the 
newly organized National Council of Ger- 
man women, by the President, Fraulein 
Augusta Schmidt, that the first President 
of the Woman’s National Council of 
America was lying ill in our Capital 
City. In thankful remembrance that 
your National Council of America has 
been the inspiration of our German organ- 
ization, the assembled delegates rose in a 
body to do you honor, and the President 
commissioned me, the first Secretary, to 
communicate to you the Assembly’s best 
wishes for your recovery. 

HANNA BIEBER-BORM. 


Miss Willard wrote in answer: 


21, NETTELBECK STRASSE, BERLIN, ) 
MARCH 31, 1894. j 


DEAR FRAU BIEBER BOHM:—Be as- 
sured that the kind consideration shown 
me by the representative women who met 
this week in the German Capital to found 
a National Conncil, has deeply touched 
my heart. I am perfectly aware that the 
gracious tribute of a rising vote, in token 
of sympathy and good-wil), was accorded 
to me in the same representative capacity 
in which you were yourselves convened, 
and it will be with pride and pleasure 
that I convey to my noble country- 
women this assurance of that esteem and 
affection which must characterize the 
‘*women’s movement” in all nations, if 
we are to attain to solidarity in our work 
‘For God and Home and Humanity.” As 
America founded the first, may yours 
grow to be the greatest Council of 


————» 





Franklin Savings Bank Building, 


ALBERT REEDER'S 


Institute of Curative 
Movements. 
No. 5 Park Square, Room 32, BOSTON. 








Treatment by Curative Movements. 


and improper poise of the body. 


members of the medical profession. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
excess of fat, local or general; displacement; falling, and other female weaknesses 
due to a relaxed muscular system; general weakness; nervous exhaustion; head- 
aches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoulders; bent carriage 


This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 











that an aspiring ‘‘Westerner” could pos- 
sibly express. As you doubtless know, 
we chose for the motto of our Council the 
beautiful words: ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light.” 
We should be glad to know what motto 
you have selected. To be prevented by 
illness from attending your meeting was 
a great disappointment, which has been 
much alleviated by the sisterly sympathy 
manifested in your valued communica- 
tion. Please remember me gratefully to 
the President of the Counci), Fraulein 
Augusta Schmidt, and believe me, dear 
Frau Bieber-Bohm, yours with grati- 
tude, esteem, and high regard, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


——_______~@.—____. 


A recent canvass of Summer St., Mal- 
den, Mass., revealed that sixty per cent. 
of the women living on that street wish 
to vote. 








THE DRAMA. 


Columbia Theatre. 


The wonderful trained animals belong- 
ing to Hagenbach, of Hamburg, have 
made a distinct hit at the Columbia dur- 
ing the past week, and they are billed for 
several weeks to come. The daily mati- 
nees have proved a great feature. Chil- 
dren under twelve are admitted at half- 
price. The feats performed by the lions 
and tigers are marvellous. The stage has 
been arranged with an enormous iron 
cage brought from Hamburg. No such 
mastery over these kings of beasts has 
ever been seen in Boston before. The 





exhibition was one of the features of the 


World’s Fair at Chicago, and in every 
city crowded heuses have resulted. 
ditiniinlitiinintind 
Hollis Street Theatre. 

The Hollis Street Theatre closes its 
season Saturday night, May 5. The 
house will remain closed until September 
3, when it will open, presenting Peter F. 
Dailey in John J. McNally’s successful 
farce-comedy, ‘‘A Country Spot.” 

eS 
Grand Opera House. 

Doubly interesting will be the attrac- 
tions at the Grand Opera House next 
week, and audiences which will tax this 
spacious theatre are promised. The great 
success of the revival of Boucicault’s 
‘‘Arrah-na-Pogue” has caused the man- 
agement to announce four more perform- 
ances of it for Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings, and Thursday mat- 
inee. On Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day evenings, and Saturday matinee, 
Shakespeire’s ‘‘ Hamlet” willbe given with 
Joseph Haworth in the role. Several 
years ago when Mr. Haworth was con- 
nected with a stock company at Cleve- 
land, O, he played ‘‘Hamlet” to Miss 
| Effie Elisler’s ‘‘Ophelia,” so well as to give 
the impression that his forte was tragedy. 
At a benefit performance for the Nine- 
teenth Century Club in New York, he 
again played ‘‘ Hamlet,’ and scored another 
triumph. The N. Y. Sun said that no 
American actor was better qualified to 
take Edwin Booth’s place than Mr. Ha- 
worth. In again taking up ‘‘Hamlet,” 
Mr. Haworth promises to ‘‘shine more 
brilliantly” than in the past. The cast will 
be made up from the stock company, and 
— scenery throughout has been 
made. 








Correct Styles LADIES’ COATS AND CAPES At Lowest Prices, 


SPRINGER BROTHERS. 





Coats, $5 to $60. Capes, $2.50 to $100. Fur Capes, Prince Albert Cutaway Suits, Outing Suits, Silk Waists, Skirts, etc. 
500 Washington Street, corner Bedford. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LADIES’ 


OUTSIDE GARMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Notwithstanding the numerous flattering advertisements of bargains or markdowns offered on every side, we confidently assert OUR REGULAR PRICES to be as LOW as any markdowns to be 
found in any Cloak House or Cloak Department. 








ONE HUNDRED KANSAS CAMPAIGN 
MEETINGS, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The ‘tsweep” of 100 two-day county 
mass meetings in Kansas will begin at 
Kansas City, May 4and 5. The speakers 
there will be Miss Anthony, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, 
Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, Mrs. Helen L. Kim- 
ber, Mrs. May Belleville-Brown, Mrs. 
Theresa Jenkins, of Wyoming, Mrs. C. C. 
Hoftman, Rev. Eugenia F. St. John, Rev. 
C. H. St. John, Mrs. 8. A. Thurston, Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, and Mrs. Bina A. Otis, 
president W. P. P. L. 

On Sunday, May 6, Rev. Anna H.Shaw 
will preach in Leavenworth. On Monday 
afternoon, May 7, Miss Anthony will be 
the guest of the Art League of Leaven- 
worth. Mrs. Elizabeth R. Jones is the 
president of the Art League. The ladies 
of the League give Miss Anthony a recep- 
tion the same afternoon. The Leaven- 
worth County mass meeting opens in 
Chickering Hall on the evening of May 7. 
The Lawrence meeting follows on May 
8 and 9; the Topeka meeting on May 9 
and 10. 

After the Topeka (Shawnee County) 
mass meeting, the speaking force will be 
divided into two companies: Miss An- 
thony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Helen 
L. Kimber, and Mrs. Rachel L. Child will 
make the tour of the counties south of 
the main line of the Union Pacific. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt, Mrs. Anna L. 
Diggs and Mrs. Theresa Jenkins, of Wyo- 
ming, will go to the northern counties. 
So great is the demand for Miss Anthony 
that we have felt obliged to subtract her 
from the mass meetings held at points 
where they were privileged to hear her 
last year, and have her hold occasional 
single meetings at points where the 
friends demand the privilege of arranging 
meetings for her. Many expressions of 
pleasure come to us in anticipation of the 
visits of the Rev. Anna Shaw in Kansas. 
Dr. Shaw is very popular in this State. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt has spoken 
but three times in Kansas, but her fame 


has gone out, and already she is much in | 


demand. 

Our Campaign Committee is being rep- 
robated because we do not send Mrs. | 
Anna L. Diggs to the meetings in the 
southern half of the State. Mrs. Diggs is 
popular at home. We should be glad if 
we could multiply her by division. 

Miss Helen L. Kimber, president of the 
Third District E. 8. A., is to be dragged 
away from the work of making hers the 
best organized district in the State and 
set to helping organize other districts not 
so fortunate in their presidents. Miss 
Kimber is a ‘‘born organizer,’’ and has 
developed a remarkable power of winning 
speech. 

Mrs. Rachel L. Child has made Kansas 
suffragists indebted to her. The encomi- 
ums that come to headquarters from the 
people to whom she has spoken and whom 
she has set to work declare her an able 
and interesting speaker, and a charming 
personality. Mrs. Theresa Jenkins has 
never spoken in Kaneas, but the announce- 
ment that she is to speak here creates 
great interest, because she comes from 
Wyoming, the first of the two only true 
republics in these United States. 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson’s work was much 
appreciated in Kansas. She made a free 
gift of one month of the six weeks she 
spent in the State. 

Mrs. Rachel L. Child spent seven weeks 
at work in the northern counties of Kan- 
sas. She thinks that the schoolhouse 
work she has been doing pays excellently 
well, and the people to whom she has 
been speaking say that it pays to have 
Mrs. Child come among them. 

The Winfield Campaign Club numbers 
300 men and women. 

In Potwin the women voted more nu- 
merously than the men. 

The interest in the amendment pending 
here is great. There is a strong feeling 
of confidence in its success, and the hope 
seems to grow stronger. Even our arch- 
enemies concede that ‘‘it is coming.” God 
speed it! 





Yours for the Amendment, 





LAURA M. Jouns. 





A FLOWER OF THE HOSPITAL. 


As I was approaching the New England 
Hospital on Dimock Street, Boston, one 
of the late fine spring mornings, my eye 
was attracted to a pretty little procession 
of four nurses in their cool blue ging- 
hams, white aprons and caps, each bear- 
ing a stalk of magnificent red roses. 

It was the day of their final examina- 
tion, and they were bringing a tribute of 
respect and gratitude to their superin- 
tendent, to whom they felt indebted for 
her care and instruction. 

After the very satisfactory examina- 
tion, the pupils brought in two trays of 
dishes, daintily prepared, to show their 
acguired skill in cookery. ‘The bottles of 
koumiss, the savory beef tea, the delicate 
sandwiches, jellies, preparations of egg, 
etc., were tested by the doctors and com- 
mittee and pronounced fit to tempt the 
palate of the most delicate patient. The 
waiters were daintily trimmed with fern 
and lilies of the valley, which were pre- 
sented to the doctors and committee, who 
took so much pleasure in the success of 
their pupils. 

Such little episodes help to brighten 
the earnest, hard work of the school, and 
to make the nurse feel that hers is now a 
liberal profession, requiring fine culture 
as well as honest work and lofty purpose. 

April 27, 1894. E. D. C. 


—§@o——— -_ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


East Boston.—A very pleasant occa- 
sion was a parlor meeting of the League 
at the residence of Mr. Reuben Peterson 
on Wednesday evening of last week. 
After the business meeting, Mr. John L. 
Bates gave an interesting discourse on 
the progress of woman suffrage in the 
Legislature, which showed that although 
the Suffrage Bill was defeated on its last 
presentation, the women should by no 
means be discouraged, as the subject is 
getting to be more favorably looked upon 
and fewer remonstrances are heard. Rev. 
Richmond Fisk then read a paper in re- 
gard to ten articles adopted by a number 
of prominent women of Brooklyn as to 
why women should not vote. Dr. Fisk 
ably discoursed upon these, and to the 
minds of those present they were thought 





to be unsuitable objections. ‘The meet- 
ing closed after a few remarks by the 
president. 


City Point.—The League held its regu- 
lar meeting on Wednesday evening of last 
week at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
W. Nichols. The fact that school suffrage 
had been granted to the women of Ohio 
was reported by the ‘‘News Items Com- 
mittee,” and note was also made of the 
encouraging outlook in New York. A 
Fair committee of five ladies, in addition 
to the officers of the League, was appoint- 
ed, and five dollars was appropriated, to 
be expended in the purchase of materials 
for aprons. At the conclusion of the 
business meeting Mrs. Mary S. Howes 
gave an earnest address upon the ‘‘ Respon- 
sibility of Women in Politics,” which 
evoked a spirited discussion. A social 
half hour was then spent, light refresh- 





ments being served by the hospitable 
hostess. E.F.B. ; 
DORCHESTER.—A largely attended meet- | 
ing of the League was held on the even- | 
ing of May 1, at the residence of Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell. Many encouraging items of 
news were reported. Mrs. Holmes, a 
visitor, gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of the exercise of municipal suffrage 
by women at the last election § in 
Montreal. Her mother was one of 
those who voted, and neither she 
nor any of the other ladies developed 
horns and hoofs, or any other unpleasing 
and unfeminine characteristic in conse- 
quence. It has been agreed that each 
member of the Dorchester League shall 
try to earn a dollar for the treasury of 
the State Suffrage Association. Several 
of the members told how they had done 
it. One patriotic-old lady who had just 
passed her 73d birthday had saved twenty 
car fares by walking instead of riding. 
The following resolution to the memory 
of Mrs. F. W. G. May, for many years a 
prominent worker for the cause in Dor- 
chester, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the death of our 
dear friend and fellow-worker, Mrs. F. W. 
G.May,the cause of equal rights for woman 
has lost a true friend and earnest advo- 
cate, and the community an example of 
public spirit and enlightened charity. We 
tender to her bereaved family our heart- 
felt sympathy in their irreparable loss, 
which is also ours. 











RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A Co'lege for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of stuay for tne demic 





NICKERSON PATENT BO 
ss 


LADIES | 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the SprinGc Sty.es can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 


ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 





AWARD 


: MEDAL AND DIPLOMAS ; 


WORLD'S FAIR CHICAGO 





FoR PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS.BACON, 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS, 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOIGE 
11, NORTH STAR Bry? 
SURE TO PLEASE. 
--BEST,ON EARTH- 
0 














LT SHEARS 
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BINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-————— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DAveNPoRTIowA 
\"TA-GRSET PROTECTOR 


- \ MADE FIT PREVENTS DOES nOz 
_> \™SHAPE or TECoRser INCREASE 
_ 4 BREAKING 
\ —“ @onser. BREAKING waist. 

é iy REPAIRS *BROKEN CORSET 

ile iN 5 MINUTES: 

SENT BYM. ‘OR 25 CENTS STAMPS ©* P.O, ORDER 
T.-A.MOORE, 


52! WASHINGTON ST.BOSTON MASS 








year, will be sent on application. 


; C H.Simonds & Co, Printers, 29; Congress Street. 
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